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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cmengpaa 
N the region of foreign affairs the week has been crowded 
with events of high importance. To the incidents of the 
war has been added a very serious insurrection in China, an 
augmentation of the unrest of the world which outbalances 
the better news that an accord has been reached between the 
French and German Governments in regard to the Morocco 
Question, at least as far as Morocco itself is concerned. The 
details of the compensation to be given to Germany in the 
Congo remain, however, still unsettled. Again, on the side of 
peace may perhaps be put the failure of the Royalist rising in 
Portugal. Fraught with danger as is the situation in Europe 
caused by the Turkish-Italian war, it may well be that the 
Chinese conflagration will prove the most far-reaching event 
of this annus mirabilis. If, as seems quite possible, the 
insurrection spreads throughout China and is successful in 
its object, the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
establishment of some other form of government—a Chinese 
Republic seems inconceivable—the consequences are bound to 
be felt throughout the world. 


The news of the rebellion in China only reached Europe on 
Wednesday, yet Friday’s telegrams show that it has already 
spread to an alarming extent. Wuchang, the city on the 
banks of the Yang-tse, opposite Hankow, first revolted, but 
Hankow itself is now completely occupied by the revolutionists, 
who are said to have massacred the Manchus in that city. 
It is further reported that Chang-sha, the capital of the great 
province of Hunan, has risen, and that the railway to Peking 
has been torn up for a length of twenty miles. In ail, five 
great cities are said to be affected, an arsenal with large stores 
of arms and ammunition has been seized, and bodies of 
troops, said to amount to 10,000 men, have mutinied and 
joined the insurgents. The specially well-informed corre- 
spondent of the Times at Peking declares indeed that the 
Government is confronted with the most formidable danger 
since the Taeping rebellion. He adds that at any moment we 
may hear of an outbreak at Canton and a mutiny at Nankin. 
Meantime the insurrection in the distant province of 
Szechuan continues, 


' The causes of the outbreak are misgovernment and the 
rising desire of the Chinese to assert themselves and to put an 
end to the tyranny of the Manchu dynasty and the Manchu 





oligarchy. The leader, inspirer, and organizer of the insur- 
rection is said to be Sun-Yat Sen, the Chinese doctor who 
some fifteen years ago was kidnapped in Portland Place and 
only rescued by the intervention of the British Government. 
(His life indeed may be said to have been saved by the inter- 
vention—to use Lord Salisbury’s phrase—of “the British 
housemaid” who conveyed a message placed by the prisoner 
in the coal-scuttle to her “young man,” through whom it 
ultimately reached the Prime Minister.) The object of the in- 
surrection is said to be to found a republic with Dr. Sun-Yat 
Sen as President. Happily there does not seem any great fear 
of the insurgents attacking foreigners, massacring Christians, 
or interfering with commerce. Dr. Sun-Yat Sen is stated to 
be a Christian, and as a man of European education and 
liberal ideas he will certainly not desire to encourage action 
that will produce foreign intervention. At the same time, 
however good the intentions of the insurgent leaders, pro- 
longed disorder must be dangerous to the foreigners scattered 
throughout the Empire. It is possible, of course, that the 
Peking Government may be able to re-assert itself, but cer- 
tainly the present insurrection is far more formidable than 
any that has taken place within the last forty years. 


Since we last wrote the Italians have made considerable 
progress in the occupation of Tripoli. On Tuesday the van- 
guard of the expeditionary force started from Naples, and on 
Wednesday they began their disembarkation at Tripoli. The 
arrangements made by the Italian navy seem to have been 
exceedingly efficient considering the comparatively small 
number of men available and the short time at their disposal. 
The Times correspondent tells us that the temporary landing- 
stages presented an impressive sight as the boats from the men- 
of-war landed company after company of Bersaglieri. Probably 
by the time these pages are in our readers’ hands a consider- 
able part of the 30,000 or 40,000 men destined for Tripoli will 
have been put ashore. All we know of the Turkish force is 
that it is encamped and probably entrenched some twelve 
hours’ march inland. It is supposed that there are some 4,000 
men with 30 pieces of cannon. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether this Turkish force will be able to make any effective 
resistance, and it may well be that it will either melt away or 
even surrender to the Italians without a serious engagement, 
The difficulties of providing food must be very great. On thr 
other hand, if the Italians press on rapidly a fight may 
occur. In our opinion, however, the military difficulties of the 
Italians are much more likely to occur from the sporadie 
resistance of the armed population than from any organized 
military force. 


The internal situation in Turkey is clearly very grave. 
Although Constantinople is reported to be outwardly quiet, 
a fierce struggle is going on between supporters of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress and the “old Turks.” Should 
another conflict take place between the opposing forces it is 
very difficult to say which will win. All must depend upon 
the army. Again, it is possible that the troops may be 
divided. Itis here, inour opinion, that the extreme danger of 
the situation is to be found. If anything in the shape of 
civil war were to take place in Turkey, it is almost certain, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, that the various Powers who 
look forward to inheriting pieces of the Turkish Empire 
would find the temptation to move irresistible. But the result 
of suck movement would almost certainly be to involve all 
Europe. The object of the Committee of Union and Progress 
is to push the war to extremities and not to allow the present 
or any other Government that may be formed to come te 
terms with Italy. No doubt the fact that the Italians appear 
to be determined not to recognize Turkish suzerainty in any 
form in Tripoli, but to demand annexation pure and rimple, 
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though they are willing to pay an indemnity, makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the Turks to yield. At the same time 
Turkey’s want of sea power renders her impotent as far as 
Italy is concerned. All the Turkish “die-hards” can really 
do is to set fire to their own house in the hope of setting fire 
to Europe generally. That as a piece of revenge may be very 
magnificent, but it will not help Turkey to regain power and 
independence. 


The British Government and the British people are 
naturally most anxious to prevent the war becoming an anti- 
Mohammedan rather than simply an anti-Turkish war, and 
happily the Italians are also deeply concerned to show no anti- 
Mobammedan bias. They realize that they will soon have a 
large Moslem population as their subjects, and they are doing 
their best to conciliate the Arabs and to show themselves in 
no way the enemies of Islam. If our hands are absolutely 
tied in the narrower matter of intervention to help Turkey as 
a nation the Turkish Government have only themsels=2s to 
thank. Undoubtedly we should have been in a much better 
position to render them assistance had they not in the last two 
years so obviously thrown in their lot diplomatically with 
Germany, and in effect allowed Turkey to become a satellite 
of the Triple Alliance. Germany is the only Power which 
can put pressure upon Italy not to deal too harshly with 
Turkey. Inall probability, however, action on her part is para- 
lysed by some secret agreement with Italy under which Italy 
was given a free-hand in Tripoli whenever she liked to claim it. 


A great deal is being said just now to show that Italy’s 
action will not make her less loyal and less useful to the 
Triple Alliance than before. It is natural that this view 
should be taken in Berlin, but we cannot help thinking that 
it will be found to be a delusion. Italy has just proved that 
her power in Tripoli is solely due to her command of the sea 
as against Turkey. But with 40,000 of her best troops in 
Tripoli—she will want in all probability the greater bulk of 
these for the next year or two to secure her conquest—Italy, 
if she were to become engaged in hostilities with a group of 
Powers like the Triple Entente which commands the sea, 
would soon find that her position had become almost exactly 
like that now occupied by Turkey. In other words, Italy’s 
commitments in North Africa will make it physically im- 
possible for her to remain in the Triple Alliance except in 
name. Suppose war—whi-h Heaven forbid !—were still to arise 
over the Morocco Question, Italy would have to tell Germany 
that she must remain neutral unless Germany could guarantee 
to her free passage between Italy and Tripoli, which, of course, 
is just what Germany would be quite unable to do. Italy, we 
may be sure, was never very anxious to get involved in any 
war in which the French and British fleets would be against 
her. She would now have an excuse for neutrality, which no 
one could possibly declare unreasonable. That is the essential 
new fact of the European situation, and it is one happily 
which makes for peace. 


It was announced on Thursday that an agreement had at 
last been reached between France and Germany in regard to 
Morocco, and that all that now remained to bring the two 
nations into accord was the settlement of the compensation 
due to Germany. It is to be feared, however, that this may 
prove a matter of considerable difficulty, as there is a growing 
tendency in France to resent any cession of territory. We 
trust nevertheless that the French Government will not be 
forced too far in this direction, for we are convinced that it 
would be very much to the advantage of France, as of Europe 
as a whole, to reach a final settlement of the whole question. 
Undoubtedly an absolutely free hand in Morocco—we presume 
that has been arranged for—is worth a certain sacrifice of 
territory in the French Congo. So far as Britain is concerned, 
we have no objection whatever to seeing Germany given 
opportunities to develop her West African empire, nor do we 
feel the least jealousy as to any aspirations of hers in regard 
to the Belgian Congo, provided of course those aspirations 
can be satisfied without doing injury to France. In our 
opinion the French Government are far better judges of what 
may be safely and usefully conceded to Germany than the 
French newspapers or irresponsible French Deputies ; and, if 
we may venture to offer advice to patriotic Frenchmen, it is to 
trust the Ministry in this respect, and not attempt to interfere 
with them by external pressure. No coach was ever well 


, ———__. 
guided by the passengers snatching at the reins or knock; 
the couchman on the head. nocking 





Friday’s newspapers contain an account of a meeting held 
in London on Thursday for the formation of a elub consistin 
of members of both Houses of Parliament, to be called the 
Halsbury Club, the object being to concentrate the energy and 
secure the co-operation of all those who intend to restore a 
free Constitution to the United Kingdom. The bulk of those 
present were the peers and members of Parliament who 
supported Lord Halsbury in the unfortunate action which he 
took last summer over the Parliament Bill—action which go 
nearly led to irreparable disaster. It is said, however, that 
one or two of those peers and members of Parliament who 
loyally supported Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour also 
attended the meeting. Lord Halsbury was elected president, 
Lord Selborne chairman of the executive committee, the 
Duke of Northumberland treasurer, and Lord Willoughby de 
Broke honorary secretary. A public meeting will ‘shortly be 
held in London to inaugurate the Club. 


We have not a word to say against, but very many words 
for, any and every effort to vitalise the Unionist Party 
and give it energy in the struggle not only for placing 
an efficient check such as the Referendum on the nw 
unlimited power of the House of Commons, but for 
defending the Union from destruction. If, therefore, 
the new movement simply means an increase of fighting 
force it has our best possible wishes. If, however, it ig 
intended in fact, though not in name, as a movement 
against Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, it must be with. 
stood to the uttermost. Those who are organizing the London 
meeting can easily clear up this point and put themselves 
right with the Party by passing a resolution of confidence in 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne at their first public gather. 
ing. This will be the test. It is one which we feel sure the 
saner promoters of the Club will not refuse to accept. 


We mean to return next week to the subject of the move- 
ment to oust Mr. Balfour from the Unionist leadership which 
is, unfortunately, on foot among certain sections of the 
Unionist Party. We will only say here that we believe that 
movement to be fraught with the utmost disaster. If it is 
persisted in it will shatter the Party to atoms. Though we 
have often differed from Mr. Balfour both as regards principles 
and tactics, we are convinced that a great deal of the criticism 
of his leadership is most unfair. We refuse altogether 
to admit that his leadership can only be defended on the 
ground that there is no one else to put in his place—though 
that, as it happens, is the fact. He is a consummute master 
of Parliamentary tactics, and he has—which is now of vital 
importance—the cause of the Union most strongly at heart. 
Instead of fighting about his leadership, it is the duty of all 
who care for the cause of the Union to close their ranks 
behind Mr. Balfour in the great struggle that is coming. 
Remember, too, that the dethronement of Mr. Balfour would 
also mean the dethronement of Lord Lansdowne, for he 
would never acquiesce in an intrigue to destroy his colleague. 
But Lord Lansdowne can no more be spared than his chief, 
The notion of the Party being strengthened by the elimina- 
tion of these two leaders isso preposterous that we are almost 
ashamed to deal with it. Unhappily, however, we have no 
alternative but to do so. 


Mr. Balfour delivered a long and important speech at Had- 
dington on Saturday. They were, he observed, in the middle 
of a revolution, the work of a coalition of three widely different 
and even conflicting organizations which had all come together 
for the purpose of shattering the British Constitution. The 
House of Lords had been guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
twice referring Home Rule to the electorate, and the coalition 
were determined it should not be repeated. In no other way 
than by the passage of the Parliament Bill could they fores 
over the heads of the people and against their wishes a policy 
to which the people had twice declared their unalterable 
objection. Here Mr. Balfour interposed a personal ex- 
planation of his advice and action last July. By that 
time the great political crime had been done, the 
Prerogative had been misused; all that could be done was 
to minimize this great constitutional tragedy, save the 
House of Lords from further damage with efficiency, and 





prevent the King’s Prerogative from being dragged yet 
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pores 
deeper in the mire. The matter was over and could not be 
reopened for practical purposes. His advice to all his friends, 


. they agreed or disagreed with him on this matter, 
nnn the subject back to the historians and ask them 


to worry over a bone which had no longer any living or prac- 


tical interest. 

Mr. Balfour then proceeded to examine the aims of the 
coalition. There was Welsh Disestablishment, and all that 
was to be gained by the process of plunder involved was some 
diminution of local rates and the maiming of a great religious 
institution, which in his judgment was becoming more 
end more an essential part of the future of civilization. 
There was “ one man one vote,” which reduced of its trappings 
was merely a scheme for gerrymandering the constituencies 
in the interests of the party to which they belong. As for 
Home Rule, was it likely that smaller men would succeed 
where Mr. Gladstone had failed to construct a measure with 
which the majority of this people would have any concern? 
Mr. Balfour then proceeded to show how the revolutionary 
political schemes of the Government stood in the way of their 
best-intentioned social legislation—how the Parliament Bill 
and Home Rule had absorbed and would absorb the time and 
attention needed to make the National Insurance Bill a good 
one, and prevent it from damaging both the trade unions and 


the friendly societies. 





Turning to Unionist constructive policy, Mr. Balfour laid 
stress on the increase of small ownerships, Poor Law reform, 
and the strengthening of the Second Chamber by a repre- 
sentative element. Such a Chamber must be strong enough, 
in certain cases, to say that the people have to be consulted 
upon this or that great change. Lastly, there was Tariff 
Reform, which was not going to be a simple matter, a mere 
manipulation of duties, when they came in, but a policy 
intimately bound up with social reform and foreign affairs, 
and even more intimately with the whole future of the 
Empire. He hoped that our people would approach this 
question in the same broad spirit which had animated the 
Canadians in deciding against reciprocity. In fine, he 
declared that until a Government arose which recognized 
that it was as important to have a means of defending our 
commerce by treaty as it was by naval or military strength, 
and that we must bring the Colonies into a commercial system 
as well as a system of defence, our commercial future and the 
unity of Empire were being most seriously imperilled. 


Lord Haldane, who spoke at Aberdeen on Monday, under- 
took, “as one who knew these things from the inside,” to 
correct the account which Mr. Balfour had given of “the 
traitorous advice given by the Government to the Sovereign 
when they obtained from him a pledge that they should have 
the right to misuse the Royal Prerogative eight months after 
the pledge was given.” Lord Haldane declared that they did 
not ask the King to give them any pledge, and that the King 
made no bargain. It was clear when the Conference broke 
down that the Resolutions were going to be rejected. They 
accordingly said to the King that it was impossible for them 
to submit them to the country without the assurance that they 
should pass into law in the shape of the Bill in which they 
had already been embodied if the country decided in its favour. 
The King took the only course possible for a constitutional 
monarch—-the absolutely right course. “He said: ‘ What the 
country decides that will I accept.’” When the House of 
Lords threatened to reject the Parliament Bill the King did 
the only thing a constitutional monarch could do. He most 
wisely handed over to his Ministers his assent to the creation 
of sufficient peers to carry the decision of the nation into 
effect against the opposition of the House of Lords. 


Speaking at a Liberal meeting at Swindon on Monday— 
the first of a series of political harangues intended to show 
that Home Rule is the mildest of measures—Mr. John 
Redmond said they had nothing to conceal about Home 
Ru'e, and he intended to put it before them as a business 
proposition. They were not asking for a repeal of the 
Union, only for a readjustment of the terms; not for 
a co-ordinate sovereign Parliament—which Ireland had 
for 600 years and more—but a subordinate Parliament 
similar to the twenty-eight subordinate Parliaments already 
existing in different portions of the British Empire. He 
repudiated the insinuation that Roman Catholics could not be 





trusted, contending that at present it was the Protestants 
who were intolerant. Any safeguards which Great Britain or 
Irish Protestants wanted they could have in their Home Rule 
Bill, but the best and only real safeguard was trust inthe people. 
Home Rule was not an Irish but a great Imperial question. 
It meant the reconciliation of two nations and two races. It 
would make for the happiness and liberty of both, and for the 
reconciliation of the Irish race throughout the world. In 
fine, it would make not merely for the happiness and welfare 
of the British Empire, but for the peace of the whole civilized 
world. 


Tuesday's papers contained a letter addressed to a corre- 
spondent by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declaring that the 
Labour Party “asa party” would adopt the Insurance Bil! 
when Parliament met. He adds that “opinions contrary to 
that are only private to not more than two or three members 
of the party at the very outside.” This statement has been 
very generally discounted by those who remember that Mr 
MacDonald's attitude towards the Bill is that of a Minis. 
terialist rather than of a member of the Labour Party. The 
contrary view is represented by Mr. Philip Snowden, who has 
recently made several speeches against the Bill. Speaking at 
Paisley on Wednesday, he said that he thought it would be 
better to have no Bill at all than a Bill which, when it became 
law, would, owing to the irritation it would arouse, react on 
future social legislation. If the Bill were to be passed before 
Christmas, it could only be by passing whole pages of the 
measure without a word of discussion. 


The Government scheme for the strengthening and improv- 
ing of the existing official machinery for settling and shorten- 
ing labour disputes was announced by the Board of Trade on 
Tuesday night. It is proposed to establish an Industrial 
Council, representative in equal numbers of employers 
and workmen, with Sir George Askwith as chairman. 
The employers’ representatives are Sir Charles Macara, 
President of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
Associations (who is understood to have taken a leading part 
in suggesting the council), Sir Hugh Bell, Sir T. Ratcliffe 
Ellis, and Messrs. G. H. Claughton, W. A. Clowes, J. H. C. 
Crockett, F. L. Davis, T. L. Devitt, F. W. Gibbins, Robert 
Thompson, M.P., Alexander Siemens, and J. W. White. The 
representatives of the workmen are the Right Hon. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., and Messrs. T. Ashton, C. W. Bowerman, M.P., 
F. Chandler, J. R. Clynes, M.P., H. Gosling, Arthur Hender- 
son, M.P., John Hodge, M.P., W. Mosses, W. Mullin, E. L. 
Poulton, Alexander Wilkie, M.P., and J.E. Williams. The 
council will not have any compulsory powers, but is esta- 
blished to consider and inquire into matters referred to them 
affecting trade disputes, and especially with a view to “taking 
suitable action in regard to any dispute referred to them 
affecting the principal trades of the country or likely to cause 
disagreement involving the ancillary trades, or which the 
parties before or after the breaking out of a dispute are 
themselves unable to settle.” The persons chosen are all 
of high character, and we have no complaint to make 
against them. We do think, however, that some effort 
should have been made to obtain representatives of the non- 
union labourers. Considering how vastly they outnumber 
the trade unionists, it is surely unfair that the council should 
be confined to the employers and unionists. 


A White Paper issued by the Admiralty on Tuesday gave 
some interesting figures showing the relative rate of increase 
in the expenditure of the Great Powers upon their Navies 
during the last ten years. The most rapid increase is that of 
Austria (163 per cent.), while Japan comes next (137 per cent.), 
and Germany third (119 per cert.). On the other hand, British 
expenditure has only grown at the rate of 43 per cent., a rate 
which is exceeded by Italy and the United States in addition 
to the three countries already mentioned. In actual increase 
as opposed to rate of increase Great Britain stands highest, 
with £13,389,000, against Germany, with £11,987,000. It may 
be added that the total expenditure upon the British Navy in 
the current year is more than double that upon the German. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st 
Consols (25) were on Friday 77}—Friday week 77}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE WAR. 


ie task of prophesying whether the war will be long 

or short is one which no wise man will care to under- 
take. All that we can feel sure about is that if the Italians 
are fortunate enough to have a series of uninterrupted 
successes in their occupation of the coast towns of Tripoli 
and of the oases near the coast, and if no complications 
arise in other parts of the Turkish Empire, the Turks will 

ield to the inevitable. These “ifs,” however, are very 
arge “ifs.” Though the Italian expedition seems to 
be well equipped and well directed, desert warfare is 
always subject to unforeseen risks and blind chances. 
Again, should the Turks be ill advised enough to 
insist on expelling the Italians in Turkey and upon a 
rigid boycott, the Italian Government might, nay, almost 
certainly would, feel obliged to retaliate in European 
Turkey or Asia Minor. But it is impossible to foresee 
the result of an attempt to take strong action at Salonika 
or Smyrna. Again—and this is perhaps the most doubtful 
point of all—there is always the fear lest some one or other 
of the Balkan States, grown restless and excited by the 
sound of the cannon, should think that the moment had 
come for securing her piece of the Turkish heritage. If 
Turkish disasters were to produce anything in the shape 
of revolution or insurrection in Constantinople, and if it 
looked as if Turkey were going to break up, or, at any rate, 
to become for a time very weak at the centre, it might be 
impossible to prevent some one of the Balkan Powers from 
thinking that it was a case of “now or never.” But if one 
South Eastern State were to move, so must all the others, 
including, of course, Austria-Hungary. 

But though in the present stage of affairs, and with the 
Italian expeditionary force only just disembarked or half 
disembarked, it is not possible to speculate with any 
approach to certainty as to the course of events, there are 
some considerations suggested by the war to which it is 
worth while for the British people to direct their thoughts. 
The war even so far has plenty of lessons. In the 
first place, as one of our correspondents points out, 
it shows the extreme danger which the cause of 
ge runs through lack of preparation for defence. 

f Tripoli and its Mohammedan population had been 
organized for defence as are the Turks in Europe 
oras are the Bulgarians, the Montenegrins, or the Swiss 
with their citizen armies, Italy would have thought 
avery long time before she ran the risks of occupying 
Tripoli. In the last resort she has seized Tripoli because 
the Government to which these African provinces belong 
had neglected, or at any rate were unable, to provide them 
with adequate defence. Here indeed is an almost perfect 
example of a point we have urged so often in these 
columns. A Power which really desires that the peace 
of the world shall be kept has no moral right to provoke 
the predatory instincts of mankind by remaining un- 
armed or by neglecting its defences. The world is not, 
as some people would like to believe, and as we our- 
selves should like to believe were it possible, a kind of 
polyglot Sunday-school, but a fierce and dangerous place 
where those who are unprepared to defend themselves are 
certain to provoke attack, and where the road of safety and 
peace lies through the possession of physical force. 

Another even more obvious lesson of the war is the 
absolute necessity for an adequate naval force for any 
Power which has oversea possessions. A State which has 
provinces that can only be reached by sea must either 
possess sea-power or hold those provinces subject to the leave 
and licence of any Power which is its undisputed superior 
at sea. Even if Turkey had neglected to organize the 
pees of Tripoli for defensive purposes, she still might 

ve held them had she, as far as Italy is concerned, 
ee poe the command of the sea. As it was, as Turkey 

ad no naval force that counted, her great military 
strength in Europe was totally useless to her, and her 
Tripolitan provinces were at the mercy of the Italians. We 
see as in a magic mirror what would happen to our vast sea- 
divided Empire if we once were to lose the command of the 
sea. A third lesson is one which we fear we shall be 
thought by a certain section of our readers cynical or even 
brutal and bloodthirsty for pointing out, but it is one which 
nevertheless must be faced. The war shows how great is 
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the delusion that any and eve uarrel betw ; 
can be settled by arbitration. = A doubt there ne re aan 
many questions in which arbitration is useful, and where 
arbitration provides a suitable means of sett] 
disputes. Unfortunately, however, they are not the 
cases in which wars are most likely to arise. In the 
present instance there was no room for arbitration 
Italy left no loophole for its application. It may be 
remembered that the Italian ultimatum was not couched in 
language which gave Turkey an alternative. It was not 
so much an ultimatum as a notice that Italy had finally 
decided to take warlike action. The Turks were not told 
that unless they did such-and-such things at once Ital 
would move. Instead they were informed that Italy would 
begin operations in Tripoli in twenty-four hours. When 
the time expired, in spite of the fact that Turkey had made 
a pacific reply, the Italians declared a state of war to exist, 

When a man says, “I have for years been watching the 
way in which you have dealt with a particular piece of 
property and have come to the conclusion that you are 
misusing it, and further that this misuse causes great 
danger and inconvenience to me: I have also come 
to the conclusion that there is no possibility of your 
reforming: therefore I shall take it from you to. 
morrow morning at eight o’clock,” such announcement ig 
not a claim which can be arbitrated upon. In civil life 
such action is stopped by the courts of law and the police, 
who say in effect: “You shall not take the law into 
your own hands, but must bring your claims before a 
judge and let him decide whether you have any right to 
take the property in question.” Until the States of the 
world place themselves in the hands of a universal police. 
man, like the Roman Empire in old days, or like the 
British Empire in India im our time, or organizo some 
sort of international committee which shall be the 
real sovereign of the world, it is idle to think of 
arbitration as if it were a panacea for stopping wars. 
In the world of international affairs right is still 
might. 

The notion that the Powers of the world will in our 
day tolerate a universal arbitrator in the shape of one 
omnipotent Power or will consent to pool their sove- 
reignty in a committee of Powers is, in our opinion, 
utterly untenable. Before that can be even discussed with 
any sense of reality the world as a whole must be content 
with the status quo, for universal compulsory arbitra- 
tion would for practical purposes mean the petrifaction 
of the status quo. Tripoli, if once part of the Turkish 
Empire, would always remain part of the Turkish Empire, 
and so on, and so on. But does any sane man suppose 
that the Powers, great and small, with all their ambtions 
and aspirations for growing greater and stronger and for 
development or regeneration, could be got to consent to 
saying that things from the international point of view shall 
remain as they are? Till they can and do say that and 
mean it, universal compulsory arbitration is a dream. 





MR. REDMOND’S CAMPAIGN OF 
“ PERSUASION.” 


HE Government, we were told a few weeks ago, were 
devising an autumn campaign to “ persuade and 
instruct ” the electorate on the amenities of Irish Home 
Rule. Why they should think such a campaign necessary 18 
a mystery, since we have been told by them that Home Rule 
was the issue at the last election, and was cordially approved 
by the majority of British voters. Surely they have 
enough to do without spending time on the luxury of still 
further strengthening the faithful. But, whatever the 
explanation, the campaign has begun, and Mr. Redmond, 
the chief impresario, fills the stage. It is a new Mr. 
Redmond, very suave, loyal, modest, and temperate. He 
addresses his hearers as “ fellow-countrymen ” and begs 
them not to compel him to take back the word. He has 
forgotten the “ bright speed he bore” in the days when he 
discoursed to audiences in Ireland and America of the 
beauties of separation and the unbridgeable gulf between 
the Celt and the Saxon: He is piously democratic, too, 
and thanks God that it is no longer a fight between two 
races, but “between the common people of both countries 
against the forces of privilege, monopoly, and reaction. 
The Gracchi reproving sedition would be a congruous spec: 
tacle compared to Mr. Redmond as the foe of “reaction. 
Apart, however, from such oratorical graces, it is difficult 
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h substance in those speeches of his, certainly 


ue 3 “ persuade and instruct.” He tells us little 
roary So Rule except inconsistent generalities. The 
tactics of the Government are sufficiently obvious. An 


ve of moderation and sweet reasonableness is to 
Tie the orators, Mr. Redmond among others ; 
put no details are to be permitted to escape to make people 
ik questions. When sufficient oil of this sort has been 
“—s he waters, the barque of Home Rule will be 
spilt on t : 
quietly launched. Under the modern devices of our free 
assembly the Opposition will be prevented from having 
their say, and under the Parliament Act the people will 
have no chance of giving their opinion. Such is the new 
Radical conception of “ government for the people and by 
the people.” ; 

Mr. Redmond is soothing enough and vague enough for 
the Radical purpose, but he unwisely condescends now 
and then upon an argument. Then, indeed, is the naked- 
ness of the land perceived, for anything more preposterous 
than Mr. Redmond’s reasons it is impossible to imagine. 
His first line is historical. Ireland, he says, had a Parlia- 
ment of her own as well as England, a sovereign, inde- 

ndent Parliament for six hundred years. Ireland had 
nothing of the sort. Her Parliament under Poyning’s 
Act was a subordinate Parliament. Grattan’s Parliament 
approached nearer to the idea of an independent Parlia- 

ment, but both one type and the other proved unworkable. 
It is really time in the interests of sober history to give 
up the notion of the Union of 1800 as a measure carried by 
Britain for her own aggrandisement. Britain would have 
been only too glad to let the existing Irish Parliament con- 
tinue if it had worked ; it did not work; and all other ways 
having being tried, there only remained an incorporating 
Union. Mr. Redmond goes on to declare that he only asks 
what already has been given to a “ little colony of French 
Catholic Canadians ” and “a quarter of a million Dutch- 
men.” This supposed colonial parallel is another piece of 
bad history. What possible connexion can the case of 
Ireland have with that of colonies distant many thousand 
miles, never incorporated administratively with Great 
Britain, and always financially independent? But we 
should like Mr. Redmond and his Radical henchmen to be 
more explicit. Whatexactly do they want that the Colonies 
have and Ireland has not? One says a Constitution 
like Canada or Australia; another, a Constitution like 
Ontario; Mr. Redmond himself only asks for something 
the same as “the twenty-eight subordinate Parliaments 
which exist in different portions of the British Empire, and 
which have stifled the cry of discontent, &c.” We confess 
that this puzzles us. He must be including the Crown 
Colonies. Is he willing to have Ireland reduced to the 
status of Ceylon ? 

Mr. Redmond has another argument. He puts forward 
Home Rule as “a business proposition.” Somehow or 
other it is going to be better business for Ireland, but he 
does not condescend to tell us how. The last twenty years 
have admittedly seen a very real increase in Irish pro- 
sperity. Savings banks deposits have been trebled; the 
deposits in the joint stock banks have grown by twenty 
millions ; the external trade has increased by over twenty- 
one millions. This advance has taken place under Union; 
what evidence is there that it will not cease under 
Separation? Mr. Redmond gives us none. It has been 
left for the Postmaster-General to advance the extra- 
ordinary theory that a Parliament in Dublin would 
enormously develop the resources of the country, and that 
as a consequence “ capital would flow into Ireland.” Sir 
Edward Carson had very little difficulty on Tuesday 
night in exploding this strange dream. How is an 
Irish Government, unsupported by Imperial credit, to 
raise money for development? Is capital likely to 

ow on easy terms to a land governed by the 
experienced statesmen of the National League? As we 
showed last week, Home Rule will leave Ireland with a 
deficit—not a very good basis for the wonderful repro- 
ductive expenditure which Mr. Samuel anticipates. We 
welcome Mr. Redmond’s appeal to business principles ; 
we are wholly content to fight on that issue; but if he 
expects to be taken seriously he must get a little closer to 
the facts. 

His last appeal is the most curious of all. The Catholics 
of Ireland, he says, are a most tolerant and gentle race: 
they would not persecute the Protestants; on the con- 
trary, it is the Protestants who persecute them. No 





Catholic is being elected by Protestants, but Protestants 
are constantly being elected by Catholics. In proof, he tells 
us that while there has never been a Catholic Lord Mayor 
in Protestant Belfast, there have been twenty-three Protes- 
tant Lord Mayors in Catholic Dublin. This argument is 
a good example of Mr. Redmond’s methods. He omitted 
to tell his hearers that not one of those twenty-three 
Protestant Lord Mayors had been elected since the 
Nationalist agitation began. The Irish Protestant 
has no jealousy of Catholicism: it is the Nationalist 
Party using a difference of faith as a weapon 
of offence against their political opponents that he 
fears. Mr. Redmond offers any safeguards the minority 
please. But what safeguard on paper is of any value ? 
We agree with him in one thing: the only real safeguard 
is trust in the people. But it is not the people of Ireland 
with which Ulster has to deal; it is a band of discredited 
politicians who know that their cause is dying, and are 
fighting desperately before it is too late to tighten their 
hold upon a nation to whose true well-being they have 
never contributed one mite. 

Mr. Redmond’s new manner is not convincing and it is 
certainly far from pleasing. This talk of brotherhood and 
moderation comes ul from one with such a record. Like 
the wolf in the fable, he may disguise his voice with chalk, 
but the harsh tones reassert themselves. He did him- 
self more justice in his old robustious style than 
in this strain of cooing sweetness. The one thing 
certain is that this type of oratory is never going to 
convince the British people. The rhetoric only makes 
the lack of argument more blatant, the distance from 
all reality more striking. The plain man is asking himself 
certain questions about Home Rule, and he will demand 
an answer. If the Government hope after a few campaigns 
of platform “ gush” to hurry the Bill through the Commons 
by the closure, and through the Lords by the Parliament Act, 
they will outrage something more than the mere decencies 
of party warfare which they have already made so light of. 
Meantime it is a pleasure to turn to the manly good sense 
of the protest carried last Tuesday at the great demonstra- 
tion in Dublin. There we find no tall talk or irrelevant 
sentiment, only a sober statement of the incontrovertible 
arguments on behalf of Unionism. We commend to our 
readers the seven reasons against Home Rule given in that 
protest. It would be hard to find a weightier or a more 
succinct statement of our case. 





THE DOCTORS’ DILEMMA. 
bam the present week Mr. Lloyd George had an 


important conference with members of the medical 
profession and with members of friendly societies upon 
the National Insurance Bill. Before dealing with the 
points of controversy involved it is necessary to say one 
word about the manner in which Mr. Lloyd George, or 
some person allowed to do so by him, communicated 
to the Press his account of what took place at the 
conference. On this occasion, as on a previous occa- 
sion, an official notice was issued to the Press suggesting, 
if not indeed explicitly stating, that the points at issue 
were on the road to be speedily settled. Frankly this 
is a new departure in English statesmanship. One 
cannot imagine any of the previous holders of the 
office which Mr. Lloyd George now occupies adopting 
such a method of influencing public opinion. The 
method is as stupid as it is tricky, for on the next day 
appeared an emphatic denial from the representatives of 
the medical profession of the official statement issued 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s authority. The 
points at issue were not settled, and are not on the road te 
be settled, and the public mind is only confused and 
irritated by these devices. 

What, then, are the points at issue? The ultimate issue 
turns on the desire of the doctors to escape from what they 
regard as the present tyranny of the friendly societies, 
and reciprocally the determination of the societies 
not to lose the control they at present possess over 
the medical practitioners who attend their members. 
There is the matter in a nutshell. The friendly 
societies on their rt are evidently so convinced 
that no means of settling this controversy can be reached 
that they are now at their meetings demanding that the 
Bill shall be dropped. The doctors have not yet taken that 
position—at any rate officially. They content themselves 
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with putting forward a series of conditions which they say 
must be carried out if they are to accept the Bill. These 
are the six cardinal points which were formulated as early 
as May 31st last. It is well to re-enumerate them. 

First is the demand that the patient shall have free 
choice of his own doctor. This demand ought to have the 
hearty support of the general public. It is even more to 
the interest of the patient than of the doctor that the 
patient should have free choice. Wherever men are com- 
pelled to receive a doctor whom they do not themselves 
choose there is a danger of dissatisfaction. One sees it on 
a small scale in the domestic circle, where a servant is 
seldom satisfied with the advice given by the medical 

ractitioner who attends her employers, and whom, there- 
ore, she has not chosen for herself. 

The second point in the doctors’ charter is the freedom 
of the doctor from friendly society control. We can 
readily understand the determination with which the 
doctors insist upon this point, for in many parts of the 
country the friendly societies very unwisely and very un- 
fairly, as we think, have made a point of cutting down the 
remuneration of the medical profession to the lowest limit 
at which they could secure the service of any medical 
practitioner. Men who themselves are indignant against 
sweating when applied to manual workers have been will- 
ing to support what amounts to sweating in the case of the 
medical practitioner. But as long as the friendly societies 
were independent voluntary organizations this grievance 
of the doctors was a private matter which they could settle 
or leave unsettled as they chose. No doctor was compelled 
to accept the terms offered by a friendly society, and the 
medical profession if it chose could have insisted by 
internal disciplinary measures upon a more satisfactory 
scale of remuneration. But Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill 
proposes to convert the friendly societies from voluntary 
organizations into State agencies, and to give them the 
power of administering not only the funds contributed by 
their own members but also very large sums of money 
provided by employers and by the taxpayers of the country. 
Their range of operations will be immensely extended, 
while tens of thousands of persons who now employ private 
practitioners on their own account will be compelled to 
come under the insurance scheme, thus immensely 
diminishing the range of private medical practice. Con- 
sequently such economic pressure as can now be brought 
to bear upon the struggling medical man will be intensified, 
we may safely say, tenfold. This question of friendly 
society control is therefore absolutely vital to the medical 
profession. 

The third point is the establishment of a wage limit of 
£2 for those insured. Our own view is that this demand 
is much too moderate. There is absolutely no necessity 
for extending the principle of compulsion beyond persons 
earning £1 a week. Wecan understand that Mr. Lloyd 
George wishes to offer the advantages or pretended advan- 
tages of his Bill—the 9d. for 4d.—to as large a number 
of voters as possible, but that is no reason for compelling 
anyone to accept the offer. The case for compulsion begins 
and ends with the poorer classes, whose margin is so 
narrow that unless they are forcibly reminded of the 
necessity of making provision for the future they will 
neglect that duty in order to meet immediate expenditure. 

The fourth point is the adequate representation of the 
medical profession on health committees. It is natural 
that the doctors should put forward this claim, but we 
very much doubt whether, even if it were verbally conceded, 
they would obtain any real value from the concession. 
There is not the slightest chance of doctors being repre- 
sented on health committees in such numbers as to affect 
the policy of those committees. The probability is that 
these committees will be constituted in such a shape that 
the Socialists will be able to capture them as they have 
captured the corresponding committees in Germany. 
Under Socialist control these committees would certainly 
be harder taskmasters than the friendly societies in the 
matter of payment and conditions of service, and in 
addition they would probably, as in Germany, use their 
power to insist on conformity with their political views. 
One of the greatest scandals of the insurance system in 
Germany is the way in which the local health committees 
have confined their patronage to doctors who profess to be 
Socialists. 

The fifth and sixth demands of the doctors may be con- 
veniently bracketed together. They amount to a demand 








~ oe _ _—- profession should be able 
e me and rate of ment to be ado i 
district, having due rega to the duties to gat a 
We are inclined to think that this demand is too broad] 
stated. What was doubtless in the minds of its authos, 
was the necessity for adapting the remuneration to 
the conditions of each district. For example, a doctor 
in Connemara does not necessarily require to be paid 
at the same rate as a doctor in Birmingham. But 
it would be impossible under any system to endow the 
members of the medical profession by statute with power 
to determine at what rate they should be paid out of the 
insurance funds. All that doctors have a right to do is to 
say: “Unless you pay us at such a rate as we consider 
adequate we will refuse to work,” and it would be better 
for them to state their case in this way than to put them- 
selves in the position of appearing to ask for what cannot 
possibly be conceded. 

The truth, of course, is that the doctors as a body feel 
that a great danger is hanging over them. Their whole 
status as professional men will be imperilled and probably 
destroyed if this Bill passes into law. They will cease to 
be independent persons earning their own living in 
exchange for services given to their own patients, and 
will become instead members of a_ subordinate ciyi] 
service, subordinate not to chiefs familiar with their point 
of view, but to elected groups of persons, many of whom 
will be guided by totally different standards from those to 
which medical men have been accustomed. 

This is the real evil of the Bill from the medical point 
of view, and it appears to us that some of the doctors are 
making a mistake in imagining that the mere substitution 
of a local health committee for a friendly society will in 
any way save them from the dangers which they dread, 
There are indeed, we are informed, some doctors who are 
so bitter against their past treatment from the friendly 
societies that they are, in a Machiavellian spirit, actually 
looking forward to this Bill because they believe that it 
will destroy the friendly societies altogether. That is 
certainly more than probable, but for the reasons we have 
given above the fate of the doctors under the new régime 
would be infinitely worse than it is at present. 

After giving very much thought to this Bill in all its 
bearings we have come to the conclusion, as we have 
suggested more than once before, that the whole idea of 
any compulsory scheme for insurance against temporary sick- 
ness ought to be dropped. If such sickness insurance is to 
be undertaken by the State at all it must be strictly limited 
to the very poor; but for the present it is wiser not to 
attempt to touch this thorny subject. What is really 
needed is some provision for persons who are permanently 
incapacitated before the age at which they can draw an old- 
age pension. The insurance to provide such a pension 
could be secured by a very small weekly premium which 
even the poorest could pay, and the establishment of such 
an insurance would not involve, as Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Bill does, an irreconcilable conflict between the friendly 
societies and the medical profession. ‘These bodies would 
better serve their own interests and the interests of the 
whole nation if instead of pulling against one another 
they were to combine to demand the withdrawal of the 
present Bill. 
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SOME ECONOMIC APHORISMS. 
I.—Tue Nature or WEALTH. 


7 consists of everything which has the quality 

of exchangeability. 

By increasing exchanges we increase wealth. : 

3y diminishing exchanges, through forbidding or impeding 
them, we diminish wealth. ‘ 

Those whose aim it is to increase the nation’s wealth will 
therefore never forbid or interfere with exchanges. 

But there are things more important than wealtl for & 
nation. : 

Therefore it is possible that the demand to interfere with 
or forbid, and thus diminish, exchanges may be a sound 
policy even though it diminishes exchanges and 80 
involves economic waste. 

What is certain is that to interfere with or forbid ex- 
changes, not on moral grounds, but on the plea that 
to do so will increase the wealth of a nation, must 
always be injurious. 
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demand for interference with exchanges must there- 
be rejected if it is made on the ground that it 
will increase wealth. Only if the demand is made on 
moral or social grounds can it be entertained. Then 
it must be judged on its merits. 


Every 


fore 





Il.—Tue Home Marker. 

The importance of the Home Market must be admitted by 
all reasonable men. E 

Exchanges are likely to be more easy and rapid, and there- 
fore more numerous, between a body of persons living 
in one community, bound by the same laws and 
bound also by the tie of patriotism. 

A statesman’s object should therefore be to encourage the 
Home Market. 

But the Home Market can never be encouraged by pre- 
venting imports into this country, for all imports are 
physical orders for goods to be made here in exchange 
for imports. 

Any system under which we sent out goods but did not 

“ receive goods back would be a veritable bleeding to 
death. 

We want to see importers bringing their goods into this 
country, for that is the only way in which we can 
make sure of foreign orders for the home market, 
orders which will keep our workmen at work. 

This is only another way of saying that protection does 
not protect. What it does with one hand it undoes 
with the other. 


Iil.—Tue Founpations or Free ExcuHance. 


There are only two ways in which a nation can obtain a 

particular product of human skill and energy : 
(1) By making it itself. 
(2) By making some other thing to exchange for it. 

Which of these two courses the nation will adopt is settled 
by the line of least economic resistance. If the nation 
for physical reasons can make the thing cheaper 
itself, it will acquire it in that way. If for physical 
reasons it can make an exchangeable object cheaper, 
it will obtain the desired product in that way. 

Practical experiments will prove what is the line of 
least economic resistance. The notion that the State 
can determine this by law better than the individual 
by practice is absurd. 

The attempt on the part of the State to dictate whether a 
nation shall make the desired products for itself or 
make something to exchange for them is sure to 
involve economic waste. 

Economic waste may be justified on moral grounds, but 
never on the ground that it is increasing the wealth 
of the community. 


IV.—TAaxaTION. 


The object of Taxation should be the raising of revenue. 

We ought therefore to tax men because they are rich, not 
because they own a particular form of property. We 
must never forget that men, not things, pay taxes. 

A material thing, such as a piece of land, a picture, a bottle 
of medicine, a cigar, a pound of tea, or a motor car, 
cannot pay taxes. 

A material thing has no pocket, no banking account, no 
cheque book which will enable it to pay atax. It 

_ takes a man to pay a tax. 

When we say we tax a piece of land, a picture, a bottle of 
medicine, a cigar, a pound of tea, or a motor car, we 
merely mean that we choose to make the possession, 
or the uss, or the purchase of these things the measure 
by which we assess the amount which a man shall 

_ contribute to the revenue. 

We can, that is, if we like, measure the amount of the taxes 
a man has to pay by the number of pictures by Turner 
which he owns, or by his height, or weight, or by 
whether he wears a hard hat or a soft hat. But as 
these are bad or imperfect measures of wealth they 
are necessarily bad measures of the amount of taxation 
which a man ought to pay. 

It may be true that most rich men smoke cigars or own 
pictures or motor-cars, but there are also rich men who 
= not own these things and poor men who do own 

em, 





Therefore the assessment by this means can never be 
sound. 

The only sure way of taxing a man effectively and justly 
is to tax him in proportion to the amount of his wealth. 





There are two ways of measuring a man’s wealth—either 
by computing his total capital, i.e., wealth of all kinds, 
or by computing his total annual income, ie., the 
return of his capital. 

It is best to measure his power of paying taxes by the 
amount of his annual income, as it is possible to know 
exactly that amount. 

Income values itself. What a man has received into his 
pocket or Bank in a given year is an ascertainable fact. 

In order to estimate a man’s total capital, i.e., total 
possessions, you must guess at the amount, for it is 
an amount which neither he nor anybody else can 

_ estimate exactly. 

His stocks and his shares, his land and his pictures, will 
fetch one sum in one quarter of the year, and a 
totally different sum in another quarter, according te 
the variations of the market. 

Therefore, while the income a man has received in a given 
year is ascertainable, the amount of his total capital 
possessions at a particular time is not ascertainable 
but only guessable. Itis better and fairer to tax on 
a certainty than on a guess. 

No doubt by making a man’s income, rather than a guess 
at his total capital, the measure of his riches, and se 
of his capacity to pay taxes, a few rich men may 
escape some of their proportionate burden. Asa rule, 
however, a man’s income varies directly with his total 
eapital riches, and so with his taxable capacity. There- 
fore a higher income-tax is a fairer and better way of 
reaching the rich man than an income-tax plus a tar 
on total capital arrived at by a guess or series of 
guesses. 


V.—Socratism AND Free ExcHAnacs. 


The essential difference between those who desire a 
socialistic basis for society rather than a basis of 
free exchange is to be found in the question of 
incentive. 

Man will not work without an incentive. 

If the State owns the land and all the sources of wealth, 
and maintains its citizens by a subsistence allow- 
ance, the main and rudimentary incentive to work is 
compulsion by the State. 

Under a system of free exchange the main and rudimentary 
incentive is a man’s power to choose how he will lay 
out the rewards of his labour. 

A community which desires to be well fed, well housed, 
well clothed, and to have general well-being must 
then decide whether compulsion by the State or free 
exchange and free choice is more likely to increase 
the product out of which material well-being is 
created. 

The World’s experience of slave labour, forced labour, 
prison labour, pauper labour, and relief works—all 
forms of labour in which compulsion is the incentive 
relied on to make men produce—is that the product goes 
down to almost nothing. Slave labour and convict 
labour are notoriously dear and inefficient. The slave 
only works under the fear of the lash, and it is impos- 
sible to keep that fear always before him. Free choice, 
on the other hand, produces the maximum of product. 
Therefore, if our object is the production of wealth, 
i.e., of material things, we must choose free exchange 
and free choice rather than compulsion as ow 
incentive. 


VI.—Tue Wacers or Capitan. 


Capital is mobile wealth. 

The wages or hire of capital will be greater or less, accord- 
ing to the proportion between the demand made for 
capital and the supply in the market. 

The more capital there is accumulated the cheaper it will 
be, 1.¢., the less will be its wages. 

On the other hand, as capital grows cheaper the demand 
for it is sure to grow greater, and thus, as in all other 
cases of price, a corrective is supplied to a fall in the 
wages of capital. 
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Experience shows, however, that under normal conditions 
capital increases more rapidly than does the demand 
for it, and that therefore the wages of capital, i.e., 
the interest at which it is lent, tend to decrease, while 
the wages of labour tend to increase. 

As the wages of capital go down the prices of the things 
produced tend to decrease, and therefore the pur- 
chasing power of money tends to increase. 

The greater the amount of capital, therefore, the higher 
effective wages. 








SIR EDWARD FRY AND THE CADBURY AND 
ROWNTREE NEWSPAPERS. 


T has been said by certain thick-and-thin supporters 
of the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families concerned that the Spectator has been grossly 
unfair and grossly prejudiced in pointing out that it is 
organized hypocrisy for men who believe betting to be 
deeply injurious to the interests of the people of this 
country to own papers which not merely give betting 
news but publish the fiercest incitements to betting, and try to 
induce their readers to believe that if they follow the “ tips” of 
the newspapers in question they will make their fortunes. We 
have been told that we have only stated certain facts and drawn 
certain inferences because the papers in question and their 
proprietors are Liberals, and that our action was due solely 
to party rancour, and to our wish to destroy, if we could, the 
good political influence exercised by organs like the Star and 
the Morning Leader. Those who have drugged their con- 
sciences with this type of argument and instead of protesting 
against the action of those members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families who are responsible have supported them 
and vilified the Spectator should read in full the letter ad- 
dressed to members of the Society of Friends by Sir Edward 
Fry, to which we alluded in our last week’s issue. On the 
present occasion we do not mean to make further comment, 
but merely desire by quotation to show that we do not stand 
alone in feeling that honest men must condemn the action of 
those who, detesting gambling, yet draw profits from what is 
in effect a public gaming house. Before we proceed to give 
quotations from the letter in question we may remind our 
readers, in case there should be any who do not know it, that 
Sir Edward Fry was fora long time one of the ablest and 
most upright of our judges, and as Lord Justice Fry was 
held in the highest esteem by the whole legal profession. 
Since his retirement from the Bench Sir Edward Fry has 
done good work for his country in numberless directions. We 
may add that Sir Edward Fry’s views about peace and many 
other public questions are probably at variance with the views 
of the Spectator, and that he is in no way concerned to speak 
in our support. The Spectator is, indeed, only mentioned once, 
and nothing is said in support of its action. Further, the 
copy of the letter to the Society was not sent to us by Sir 
Edward Fry, or with his knowledge, but reached us from an 
independent source. Here is Sir Edward Fry’s statement of 
the facts :-— 

In this matter four papers are concerned, the Northern Echo, 
the Sheffield Independent, the Morning Leader, and the Star. The 
facts with regard to these papers appear to be shortly as follows. 

The Northern Echo is a daily newspaper published in Dar- 
lington. At present the share — of this paper consists 
of £10,350, of which £5,510 is held by members of the Rowntree 
family: the directors are four in number, of whom two are 
members of the same family. This state of things appears to 
have continued about eight years, and during this time the paper 
has continuously published betting news, not merely the record 
of past events, but anticipations of the future, in other words, 
betting tips. It circulates chiefly amongst the working classes of 
Darlington and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is known popularly as 
“ Rowntree’s paper.” In 1905 a friendly remonstrance was addressed 
to Arnold Rowntree in respect of the betting character of the 
paper, but without result. For a time, we are informed that the 
editors of this paper discontinued their betting tips, but findin 
that it seriously affected the circulation of the paper they mamet 
to the practice, and now not only publish one set of tips, but 
have the tips of the London papers sent over the private wire 
from the Morning Leader office, and publish the whole set. These 
facts afford clear evidence that the paper is one which owes its 
success to its betting news. 

The Manager of the Northern Echo is stated to be also the 
Manager of the Shefield Independent. The Northern Echo of the 
12th of July, 1911 (a day taken at random), besides other racing 
information, the style of which may be gathered from one of the 
headings “Lom a good ’un” gives “'To-day’s Selections from 








Newmarket” from the Morning Leader, with Observer’ ges. 
tions for the races of the morrow. : io 

The Sheffield Daily Independent has a capital of £20,000 ordinary 
and deferred and £5,000 preference, which is held by seven share- 
holders, of whom two are members of the Rowntree family and 
two are the editors of the Star and the Northern Echo. Iam 
informed that this paper was purchased by its present proprietors 
in the course of the last year or two. - 

_The issue for the 12th July, in addition to much racing news 
gives “ Bucwphalus’ Selections for Newmarket of To-day,” and 
“ Observer's Selections for the morrow.” , 

The Star is a daily evening paper published in London. It is 
owned by the Star and Morning Leader Company, the ordinary 
shares in which were in March, 1911, owned as follows :— 


Mr. E. Parke, the Editor of the paper £8,250 
The “ Daily News,” Ltd. 9,375 
Henry Tylor Cadbury 2,001 
B. E. Crosfield 2,000 
Arnold S. Rowntree 2,001 
J. B. Morrell, Cocoa Manufacturer, York 2,000 


The Joseph Rowntree Social Service Trust, Ltd. 9,375 


The Daily News is almost exclusively held by the members of 
the Cadbury family and the Rowntree Trust. 

This list of owners is significant. It is strange that the Dail 
News, which has been lauded for its exclusion of betting news 
should nevertheless be a large owner in a betting paper, and it 
would be ludicrous if it were not melancholy to find that a Trust 
which professes to be for the service and good of mankind should 
be a large investor in such a degrading paper as the Star. 

It is, moreover, strange to find that Mr. H. T. Cadbury, who is 
a director of the Daily News, is also a director of the Star and 
Morning Leader Company, and that Mr. Crosfield, who is the 
secretary of the Daily News, should also be a large sharcholder in 
the same company. 

The Star retains the services of two tipsters, who write under 
the names of “Captain Coe” and “Old Joe,” and are, I believe, 
persons of much notoriety in the betting world. 

I have in my hands a copy of the Star of the 12th July, 1911, 
It contains “Sporting Chat,” “Newmarket Programme for To- 
day,” “Newmarket Runners,” “Naps at a Glance,” “To-day’s 
form Horses,” “ Advice from Captain Coe” as to the seven horses 
which he selects as likely to win in the Newmarket races, and 
lastly, “Selections from all to-day’s papers, Newmarket.” The 
last item is, I believe, a speciality of the Star, and enables the 
reader to see the forecasts by no less than twenty-seven papers of 
the probable winners of the six Newmarket races to-morrow. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the Star affords the reader not only the 
benefit of Captain’s Coe’s advice, but the advice tendered by all 
the sporting pee. Unless I am misinformed, the Star is the 
most successful of all the London sporting papers, and the more 
honest and skilful its forecasts may be, the wider no doubt will be 
the circulation. 

The Morning Leader is a London daily morning paper, and is 
owned by the same company as the Star. The paper of the 
12th July contains not only many paragraphs of racecourse news, 
but selections for the forthcoming races, signed by “Uno” 

There can be no question that betting is a great evil; that the 
publication of cheap newspapers containing betting news, and 
especially betting forecasts, has very largely contributed to its 
increase, especially amongst the working classes, and has brought 
the habit of betting to the homes of women who would never 
frequent the racecourse or the gaming house; that poverty, fraud, 
embezzlement, and kindred crimes are the immediate results of 
this habit; and that it is thus the direct cause of the moral and 
spiritual ruin of thousands of our fellow men and women. I may 
mention that since this matter has been mooted I have noticed 
that the Recorder of London has stated that betting is in his 
judgment the cause of more than half the crime that comes before 
him; that two convicted criminals have openly attributed their 
crimes to the influence of the Star newspaper, and that the 
Northumberland train murder has been referred with high prob- 
ability to the pressure of betting debts. 

The Chief Constable of Liverpool in a recent report has stated 
that, “apart from poverty, the two great causes of crime are drink 
and betting. Which of the latter,” he writes, “is the more fruitful 
cause is a question in dispute, but it is probably beyond dispute 
that while crime due to drink has been, and is, decreasing, crime 
due to gambling in all forms has been, and is, increasing.” 


We will next quote from Sir E. Fry's letter some general 
observations on the situation in which the members of the 
Rowntree and Cadbury families find themselves. 


The National Anti-Gambling League, which is largely supported 
by some members of the Rowntree and Cadbury families, has 
published a leafict entitled the “ Betting Curse,” according to which, 
during 15 years, 178 suicides, 827 embezzlements or similar crimes, 
541 bankruptcies, have been proved to be attributable to betting, 
and the number falls very far short of the reality. Furthermore, 
the same leaflet states that the bookmakers have during the century 
ended in 1910 increased from 20 to 30,000; that the wage-earning 
classes are spending five millions annually in gambling ; that the 
rates for the poor and for prisons and lunatic asylums are from one- 
third to one-quarter more than they need be owing to professional 
betting ; that the evil is spreading alarmingly amongst women 
and children; that the Post Office distributes annually scores of 
millions of betting circulars and coupons; that horse-racing, 
owing to professional betting, is a veiled sink of iniquity; that 
most of the organs of the sporting Press now live from profes- 

ional betting and its advertisements. Yet the men who put out 
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this leaflet are themselves amongst the principal owners of the 
apr a cancer the evil thing has spread its poisonous roots 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, carrying with 
them where they strike misery, poverty, weakened character, and 
crime.” So wrote Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree in the reface to his 
excellent book, “ Betting and Gambling, a National Evil. 

The proprietors of these papers have not succeeded to the 

ssession of them as an hereditary property, or been entangled 
in difficulties by the action of their predecessors. They know, 
above most men, the misery and crime produced by betting. They 
must hear in the ears of their mind the cries and the groans 
of their victims, and they must with difficulty assuage their 
feelings by the hope that they are sound politicians. They 
must know that morals are higher than politics, they must know 
that neither party has any monopoly of honesty or virtue, they 
must know that no future conversion from the one party to the 
other can atone for the misery and the crime which is the direct 
result of the action. ; 

In the work on betting and gambling above referred to is con- 
tained an article by an old bookmaker in which amongst other 
things he says, “ Often and often am I troubled with thoughts of 
the past—memory will assert itself—and the question arises: 
Have I led a fair and upright life? Have I got my money and 
living in an upright, honourable manner? Have I not helped to 
ruin hundreds of good, silly fellows? Visions of them crop up 
from time to time; I think of them with any but pleasant feel- 
ings. How many poor foolish backers whose money I have taken 
—iaken as a business of course—have lost homes, business, and 
all; whose wives and children have been turned out into the 
streets through the father’s passion for betting? How many of 
them have found their way to gaol through betting, and how 
many have sought self-destruction?” (Pp. 97-98, Rowntree’s 
“Betting and Gambling.”) Do similar feelings and thoughts 
ever trouble the repose of the proprietors of the Star? 

The next passage is that in which Sir Edward Fry deals with 
some suggested arguments in defence of the action of the 
members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families concerned :— 

It is, I understand, further suggested that by continuing the 
publication of betting news, the proprietors are placing themselves 
in a better position to advocate the legislative prohibition of the 
publication of such news. I am not aware that they have taken 
any steps to bring the matter before the Legislature, and it is 
dificult to conceive a body of reasonable men coming forward and 
affirming that their practices are so immoral that they ought to 
be prohibited by statute. Perhaps they promote legislation in the 
same ways as a drunkard promotes temperance in his character of 
a shocking example. 

It isan alarming feature connected with this matter of betting 
that the newspapers which chiefly purport to represent the interests 
and views of the Quaker body and the Society which has been 
formed for the purpose of diminishing the evil of betting are 
either apologetic of the action of the accused members of the 
Society or close their columns to a discussion of the matter. In 
1905, and again in 1910, the Friend refused admission to its 
columns of letters dealing with the subject. In the latter year the 
British Friend, which proclaims itself as “ written from the stand- 
point of the Society of Friends,” published an article in defence 
of the conduct impugned, and persisted in declining to allow any 
criticism of the position it assumed. Again, the Bulletin of the 
National Anti-Gambling League for August, 1910, contains an 
article severely animadverting on the action of the Spectator in 
this matter, and upholding the action of Messrs. Cadbury and 
Rowntree. 

To what are we to attribute these apologies and this silence of 

papers whose duty should have led them to denounce the Star 
and its sister betting papers? 
Sir Edward Fry next goes on to point out that he has a right 
to appeal to the Society of Friends in general to do their best 
to stop the action which he has described. He shows how 
earnestly, and in the end how successfully, the Society of 
Friends condemned the part which was at one time taken by 
certain members of the Society in the slave trade. Very 
impressive are the words with which Sir Edward Fry concludes 
his letter :— 

The precedent thus afforded of the definite, persistent but 

patient action of the Society is worthy of careful consideration. 
_ And now another evil has sprung up within our borders, and 
if the Society be worthy of its antecedents it will openly and 
courageously condemn that evil, whatever excuses may be made 
by those who practise it. If our Society has not a high moral 
standard to put before the world, the sooner it perishes the better. 
It is in the hope of contributing towards the maintenance of thig 
stancard that I perform the painful—the very painful—duty of 
issuing this appeal. 

We shall make no eomment except to ask the members of 
the Rowntree and Cadbury familjes who are concerned 
whether, though they will not listen te the voice of the 
Spectator—since they hold that to be the voice of a worldly 
and prejudiced Unionist and militariet organ—they will listen 
to that of a member of their ewn Society. They cannot 
possibly shut their ears to the voice of Sir Edward Fry on the 
ground that he is, as ng doubt they cgngider the Editor of the 
Spectator, a malevolent political partisan, a man of blood, and 
an Enemy of the People. 





CLUBS—AND CLUBS. 

HE desire for what one may call domestic magnificence is 

on the increase, especially among women. They like to 
dream of dwelling in marble halls, to think of themselves in a 
splendid house with many servants and wonderful furniture 
and the newest kind of lights, to be able to order what they 
like, when they like, without the slightest consideration about 
that wearying thing—servants’ convenience. In sfort, they 
like to imagine a touch-the-button-life away from the innumer- 
able checks imposed at every step by the limits of an ordinary 
income. When a great number of people dream daily and 
voluntarily of the same thing it generally comes true—not for 
the individual, but for the many. Unfortunately what is 
obtained by combined contrivance must be enjoyed in common. 

The “best” women’s clubs of to-day are, we think, the 
outcome of this dream that the fairly prosperous have 
dreamed. A visitor entering from the street has a sense of 
luxury of space, of fine upholstery, and general grandeur 
which agreeably or disagreeably cannot fail to impress him 
At the same time he will feel that though he has got out of 
the street he has not got out of the traffic; he will feel 
himself to be in a palace—with the public. If he is in good 
spirits the sensation is not otherwise than invigorating; but 
if he is at all tired he will hardly fail to reflect that 
women’s voices unfit them in a measure for club life. As he 
locks round him he sees that every woman is talking—not idly 
or off and on to an acquaintance, but eagerly and apparently 
intimately to some friend who is there by appointment. 
That is the reason of the noise and of the sense of a 
charged atmosphere. Among a crowd of well-dressed women 
there are always some whom it is a real pleasure to look at; 
but to a mass of people, the great majority of whom are 
middle-aged, a magnificent setting is peculiarly unbecoming. 
A large full room of excessive height in a ladies, 
club looks like a very deep drawer with innumer- 
able little people and chairs at the bottom. The 
unusual number of feet between the tops of their heads 
and the top of the drawer seems somehow to take away the 
interest of their individuality without lending them any 
corporate charm. The chairs are still and the people are 
moving, the chairs all silent, and the distressed visitor, trying 
to make himself heard, wishes that their occupants would be 
so too. How can they like it? he may reflect. They do not 
like it. No one exactly likes to pay heavily foranything. The 
noise and the traffic are the price of the setting which could 
not be bought without vast multiplication of subscriptions. 
They grumble, but they pay, and pay heavily, for surround- 
ings and food, which are not plain. Most people nowadays 
are tired of plain things. 

Among the few, however, we find an inevitable reaction. 
Not only would a small reactionary party sacrifice 
anything for quiet, they even long for shabbiness and 
contraction, so far does the swing of the pendulum 
lead them. There are clubs in London to satisfy these 
malcontents. In sucha club the rooms are like those in an 
ordinary dwelling house; that is, they are of a size to allow 
some significance to their individual occupants and the 
furniture is a little behind the times. It does not do to enter 
them with the impression of a fashionable crowd still in one’s 
eyes. To do so would mean to do injustice to their occupants, 
But banish the spirit of comparison and ridicule, and this 
homely interior is well worth attention—none the less because 
there is something odd about the scene. Is it a good thing 
to come out from among the throng ? What would the world 
look like if the attraction of uniformity for the feminine mind 
were less than it is? Would it improve the look of the 
world? It depends from what point of view. It certainly 
adds interest to a group. The most sympathetic observer 
will probably admit that cranks are attracted to small cluba, 
In spite, however, of the unclublike quiet—almost everyone is 
reading or writing—no one could fail to be impressed with a 
sense of sober liberty ; it is so very evident that the laws of 
fashion do not run here. Moreover it is only in such a club as we 
are describing that the vistor may be startled by the sight of 
a child ora dog. A great proportion of the members are sure 
to be unmarried. They are not tried by children at home, and 
they like to see them when they are out; besides the occasional 
advent of well-chaperoned children enlivens an atmosphere 
which it must be admitted is a little sad if peaceful. 
It is not easy to account for this light depression 
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Hither come a few sensible, hardworking professional 
women and a few still more sensible, perhaps still more hard- 
working matrons. An intellectual grille protects the entrance 
and effectually keeps out frivolity, ignorance, and, generally 
speaking, poverty. ‘I'he result is restful, comfortable, in some 
moods delightful, but never gay. Everyone is at home. 
We think the cranks are responsible for a certain air 
of sadness. No rampaging woman with a gospel to preach 
ever comes to such a place as this. She knows she 
could have no effect. She knows that aer audience, how- 
ever few, will be, so to speak, too many for her. The 
learned matron disapproves of her, and the professional woman 
has no time for her—has heard it all before and has heard 
the answer. But the quiet crank abounds in such a club; no 
one can object to her. She lives shut up in her theories, to 
which no one pays any attention, even if she ever mentions 
them. She is, however, never in very high spirits. It 
is a sad thing and strangely isolating to be obliged by 
some dogma or dogmas to which one clings to walk 
always aguinst the wind of the time-spirit. To be obliged 
by some inner impulse to oppose oneself always to a 
force before which one must fall, which breathes in the 
breath of the great majority and mocks its opponent at every 
turn; itis not a voluntary attitude, it is a fate. Some day 
the wind may change, but then those who battled against it 
will be dead. Another less abstract reason for the sad 
effluence which seems to arise from the club-crank has some- 
thing to do with the fact that she is so often a vegetarian. 
A diet of hot tomatoes swimming in butter and stiff rice 
pudding flavoured with cheese is wanting in those physical 
properties which eppear to have their spiritual outcome in a 
light heart, and seems, at any rate in women, to favour an 
appearance of refinement which seems to be reached by a 
process of exhaustion. It is an odd fact of human nature 
that it is impossible to believe without doubt what is 
disbelieved by everyone around you. The multiplication 
table could not stand the test. All cranks live in doubt, 
yet some delusive spirit assures them that an intellectual 
renunciation means despair. A measure of intellectual 
orthodoxy is a sine qua non of optimism. One great advan- 
tage comes of the presence of cranks: they never combine. 
Their presence keeps away that spirit of intimacy which 
might otherwise turn a small disconnected community into 
a society. Societies are all very well, but they are not clubs. 
The question whether women are clubbable has been asked for 
years. Certainly what are called women’s clubs increase in 
number and size every year. It is, of course, very difficult to 
define a club. The ordinary women’s club is a restaurant 
to which she goes because the fancy has taken her to play at 
riches and because she has lost her appetite and cannot eat at 
home or without company. It is only the clubs in which 
there exists a distinct element of eccentricity which are in no 
danger of becoming restaurants. The ordinary woman does 
not want a club—in Dr. Johnson’s sense. 





AD MATREM. 
HERE is no more oft-quoted saying than that which 
claims for poets that they are born, not made. 
Primarily the aphorism indicates that the poetic temperament 
is a Heaven-bestowed gift, impossible of manufacture; in- 
cidentally it includes the obvious truth that all poets have 
mothers. 

Considering the universality of this fact, it is somewhat 
astonishing, and perhaps also a little disappointing, to find 
how few of these elect have offered tribute to their mothers, 
and bestowed upon them immortal fame by enshrining their 
memory in imperishable verse. 

The poets 

“who on earth have made us heirs 
Of true and pure delight ” 


have been inspired by themes as wide apart as the poles. The 
“heavenly lays” to which mankind has access cover a wide 
range. Dante descends to the Inferno, Milton mounts to the 
Throne, Herrick praises Julia’s lips, Swinburne sings of the 
sea, in short, from Patriotism to Pincushions, from Love to 
“an objectionable intruder upon a lady’s bonnet in church” 
(tLe poet, it would seem, allowed his thoughts to wander sadly 
during Divine service); nothing appears too great or too 
insignificant to be enshrined in a sonnet or perpetuated in a 





LL 
poem. Yet the roll of poets who can say of their mothers, ag 
Shelley said of Harriet, . 

“Thou wert the inspiration of my song,” 
appears to be lamentably small; the number of tributes 
entirely disproportionate to the number of poets, 

However, what is lacking in quantity is made up in quality, 
Those who acknowledge the debt do it with such warmth 
of affection, gratitude, and admiration, and repay it with 
such full measure, that filial love may well be satisfied. 

Shakespeare permits his mother to go unsung. She is not 
rescued from obscurity through the medium of a sonnet. Nor 
does filial piety greatly illumine his verse. Hamlet is dig. 
tinctly discourteous, not to say disloyal, when he exclaims 
with reference to his mother (even allowing the accusation to 
be merited): 

“ Frailty, thy name is woman!” 

This, however, is a side issue, and whilst out of the main 
track it is perhaps interesting to note that to Edgar Allen 
Poe belongs the distinction of having written a sonnet to hig 
mother-in-law, thereby proving himself superior to a prejudice 
more popular in his day than at the present time. 

Perhaps the most familiar poem to the memory of any 
mother is Cowper’s well-known address containing the line 

“Oh that those lips had language.” 
It is a veritable cri-de-ceur, an outpouring of poignant 
regret, and as such remains an undying testimony to the 
greatness of his love and of his loss. 

In like manner W. M. Praed writes of spirit communion 
with his departed parent, visualizing her 

“ With all the quiet of a thought 

And all the passion of a dream.” 
Coleridge sums up briefly in allusive rather than dedicatory 
fashion his opinion that 
« A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.” 
William Roscoe in a sonnet “To my Mother” pays her the 
tribute of the charming thought, 
“Time hath made friends with Beauty in thy face,” 


and concludes with the entreaty : 
“ Move slowlier, gentlier yet, O Time, or find 
A way to fix her here, bound by our filial loves.” 


In some cases the continuity of the poetic offerings is remark- 
able. Thus during the consecutive years from 1870 to 1880 
Christina Rossetti produced a series of short poems which she 
named “ Valentines to my Mother.” But in the case of Julian 
Fane the unbroken record is still more remarkable. From 
early youth to the close of his life he yearly wrote a poem for 
his mother’s birthday. The two beautiful sonnets written in 


1870 
«“ possess a singular interest,” writes his biographer. “ On the even- 
ine of the 12th of March his physical suffering was excessive. The 
following day was the birthday of his mother. That day had 
never yet dawned upon a deeper sorrow than it now re-awakened 
in the soul of her he loved so well. For the first time in all the 
long course of their intercourse she could not look forward to that 
accustomed and treasured tribute of dedicated song wherewith 
her son had never yet failed to honour the advent of this day, 
Yet she found what she dared not, could not, anticipate, .., 
They were the last words written by Julian Fane. 
* So, like a wanderer from the world of shades 
Back to the firm earth and familiar skies, 
Back to that light of love that never fades— 
The unbroken sunshine of thy blissful eyes 
I come—to greet thee on this happy day 
That lets a fresh pearl on thy life appear ; 
That decks thy jewelled age with fresh array 
Of good deeds done within the circling year.’” 


In “Isabel” Tennyson has left a faithful portrait of his 
mother, and he again refers to her in “ The Princess ” as— 
“ one 
Not learned save in gracious household ways. 


Happy he 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him.” 


Henley, ever challenging and bold of spirit, defies Death and 
Change in his “ Matri Dilectissimae ” :— 
« And the brave truth comes overwhelmingly home 
That she in us yet works and shines, 


Lives and fulfils herself 
Unending as the river and the stars. 
. 7 ‘ 
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eS : 
What is death ‘ 
But life in act? How should the unteeming grave 
Be victor over thee e 
Mother, a mother of men ? 
as these few examples are, it yet remains for 
Kipling in his “ Dedication to the Light that Failed” to sound 
aoa of supreme faith in motherhood :— 
« If I were hanged on the highest hill 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o” mine! é 
I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother 0’ mine ! 


Fine tributes 


If I were damned of body and soul 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine /™ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

[To rae Eprrom or tas “ Srecrator,” | 
Sim,—It is not too much to say that one of the finest and 
most attractive books lately published in France is Jeanne 
d@Are, by M. Gabriel Hanotaux (Hachette, 7fr. 50c.). The 
author's name of course vouches for charm of style, per- 
fection of taste, and the fairness and accuracy of a trained 
historian. His idea in this book is to paint a true picture of 
Rurope in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries ; 
the political, social, spiritual state of things of which the 
Maid and her mission were in a sense the natural and neces- 
gary outcome. He has succeeded brilliantly in this, and his 
pook will be welcomed by many as a counterblast to the 
narrow materialism of M. Anatole France. M. Hanotaux is 
2 philosopher of a different type. He desired, he tells us, to 
grite a book on the national heroine based on research to 
which the curious contemporary woodcuts scattered through 
nis pages bear witness, and leading to conclusions in which 
all unprejudiced Frenchmen would agree. His success ought 
to be unquestioned. 

M. de Pimodan’s new book, Le Comte F. C. de Mercy- 
Argenteau (Plon-Nourrit, 7fr. 50c.), tells in a most readable 
manner the whole life-story of the diplomatist who is best 
known in England as “The guardian of Marie Antoinette.” 
Without being a man of the most brilliant talents or of the 
the very finest type of character, Mercy-Argenteau was a 
great ambassador, possessing all the strong sense, the cool- 
ness, the balance of mind, the extraordinary prudence and 
absence of enthusiasm, the entire devotion to his master’s 
interests, which make up the ideal of such acharacter. We 
are left with the impression—which the writer hardly intends 
to give—that this trusted servant of Maria Theresa and her 
sons, through whom she so largely influenced Marie 
Antoinette, was in reality anything but a useful friend to the 
Queen. In early days he was a much-needed Mentor, but 
Marie Antoinette owed her later unpopularity in great 
measure to the political work for Austria imposed on her by 
Kaunitz and Mercy-Argenteau, which earned her the fatal name 
of ’Autrichienne. It would have been well for the Queen of 
France to forget her native land; and this, with such an am- 
bassador at her elbow, she was never permitted todo. She was, 
of course, repaid in the time of her trouble by cold and cal- 
culating selfishness. Mercy-Argenteau did his best to save her, 
but even, as represented by a kindly biographer, that best was 
somewhat poor. It took time to convince a mind like his that 
slow diplomatic methods were useless, and when he awoke to 
the Revolution’s true character all methods were too late. 

This is the high-road of eighteenth-century history. To 
some minds its byways are equally interesting, as they are 
certainly more curious and more unfamiliar. A few months 
ago M. Casimir Stryienski published a most entertaining 
volume of historical biography, chiefly from unpublished 
sources, on the much-despised daughters of Louis XYV., 
Mesdames de France (Emile-Paul, 5frs.). It is surprising 
to find how little is generally known as to the real lives and 
characters of these princesses, in so many ways typical of 
their time. Of the two eldest, the twins, Lovise-Elisabeth, 
Duchess of Parma, and Henriette, who died at twenty-five, it 
may be said that, except by students, their very existence has 
been almost forgotten. The chief interest centres of course 
round Adélaide, the strong-minded, Victoire, the amiable, and 








Louise, the Carmelite, each with a decided personality of her 
own. The story of the two surviving sisters in their exile 


under the Revolution is as curious as any part of the book, 
and M. Stryienski’s touch, as kindly as it is truthful, enlists a 
new sympathy with these unlucky princesses in their travel- 
lings and tossings and all the miseries from which, at Trieste, 
death finally rescued them. Dealing with the same period, 
the agreeable and well-informed writer, M. Joseph Turquan, 
whose books on French society are always worth reading, has 
given us in Les Femmes de l Emigration (Emile-Paul, 5frs.) a 
very fair picture of some aspects of the emigration in 1789 
and 1792, with striking portraits of several of the women 
whose self-denying courage raised the movement above its 
general level of careless frivolity. The author finds room for 
a good deal of amusing gossip and many tales of exciting 
adventure. 

Silhouettes Historiques (Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) is a series 
of sketches by the Marquis de Ségur, whose light touch and 
brilliant manner of dealing with social history should be well 
known to my readers. His subjects here are scattered through 
a couple of centuries, and, though mostly personages on the 
second plane, are none the less rich in variety and interest. 
Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Régiment, by the Comte de 
Comminges (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), is a book of considerable 
charm. The author of the recollections, who died some years 
ago, was by birth a southerner, and his description of country 
life in the Haute-Garonne of his young days abounds in quaint 
scenes and figures. Later, M. de Comminges was an officer in 
the Guides, and formed part of the Emperor’s escort in the 
Italian campaign. His notes of the war of 1870 are slight 
compared with the rest of the book, but they show the best 
side of a typical old-world Frenchman, generous, courageous, 
loyal, and gay. In Ce que mes Yeuz ont vu (Plon-Nourrit, 
3fr. 50c.)}—from the point of view, it is understood, of the 
Gaulois—M. Arthur Meyer gives his memories and impressions 
of society and politics since 1870. It is an interesting, even 
brilliant volume. Not the least curious and important 
part is the preface, written by M. Emile Faguet, a 
convinced though moderate Republican. Before leaving 
subjects connected with history, I must mention the fourth 
volume of Messrs. Viallate and Candel’s useful publication, 
La Vie Politique dans les deuw Mondes (Félix Alcan, 10fr.), 
containing every possible information as to the political events 
of the past year. 

To turn to more literary works, M. de Lacretelle’s book, 
Les Origines et la Jeunesse de Lamartine (Hachette, 3fr. 50c.), 
is not only a valuable study of the early training of a 
poet, but a vivid picture of the daily life of country folk 
of gentle birth before, during, and after the Revolution. 
Alphonse de Lamartine was born in 1790, and thus grew up in 
the world of Napoleon and Chateaubriand. His father had 
quitted a military life for that of a small land-owner in the 
neighbourhood of Macon; his mother had spent part of her 
childhood in the Orléans household at the Palais Royal, where 
her mother, Mme. Des Roys, held an appointment. She was, 
as readers of Lamartine know, a woman of singular goodness 
and charm. Some of the most attractive pages of this book 
are those which tell the curious history of the poet’s early 
friend, the Abbé Dumont, the original of “ Jocelyn.” 

Though Mr. Hedgcock’s name is English, his work is purely 
French, and much of that enlightening criticism in which the 
French excel is to be found in his recent study Thomas Hardy, 
Penseur et Artiste (Hachette, 10fr.). He has also published 
a very agreeable book on David Garrick et ses Amis Francais 
(Hachette, 5fr.) dealing with that part of Garrick’s life which 
was and is the least known to his English admirers. 

Charming alike in style and spirit, the vélume called 
Lettres d'un Philosophe, published by M. Bouglé in memory 
of his friend, B. Jacob (Cornély et Cie, 3fr, 50c.), may be read 
with sympathy even by those least in agreement with the 
writer's religious and social opinions. These letters are the 
expression of a mind both refined and distinguished. Pro- 
fessor Jacob was a convinced Socialist, an admirer of 
M. Jaurés, a thorough-going partisan of “’école laique” and 
ite logical consequences; yet never did republican lion roar 
more gently, and the moral state and prospects of his country 
found him anything but optimistic. 

Mme. Colette Yver’s novels are usually well worth reading, 
and Le Métier de Roi (Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Excellently written and thoroughly original 
in idea and treatment, this is the story of a woman of brilliant 
attainments, brought up in revolutionary society and attached 
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to it both by affection and conviction, who is invited by the 
King of “ Lithuania” to hold an appointment in the palace 
as scientific teacher of the fragile and exquisite genius, his 
daughter Wanda. Among striking scenes and extraordinary 
situations, Clara Hersberg learns the true nature of the king 
whom she has been taught to hate and to conspire against. 
It is a fine subject worthily treated. Another recent book of 
Mme. Yver’s should not be missed by my readers. Les 
Dames du Palais (Calmann-Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) may be 
described as a specially “French novel”—not quite in the 
ordinary English sense, but as a picture of a kind of life 
peculiarly French, with its own characteristic manners and 
customs, that of women as barristers and pleaders in courts 
of law. Nothing can be more modern, more amusing, than 
the way in which Mme. Yver shows us these young women in 
their public and home life, and points her moral as to certain 
difficulties in reconciling the two. Les Ewilés of M. Paul 
Acker’s recent novel (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) are Frenchmen, 
born in Alsace, whose passion for their old province rules 
their lives. The author—for the best of reasons probably— 
has been able to give such an air and background of truth to 
the grave strength and tenderness of his story that few readers 
will lay it down unmoved. M. de Tinseau has added to the 
long list of his novels a pretty love-story, told in his own light 
and pleasant way. Je Finale de la Symphonie (Calmann- 
Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) contains at least three entirely fascinating 
characters : Dalphas, the rich industriel, his daughter, and his 
right-hand man. The young musician, the hero of the book, 
is slightly irritating, and his rival, the Italian prince, borders 
on caricature. In La Dame du Bourg, by Jean Yole (Grasset, 
3fr. 50c.), modern village life is touched with considerable 
charm and a point of delicate satire. Every reader will 
sympathize with the good old Curé and his worthy sacristan, 
disturbed in their old-fashioned ways by religious women 
who are bent on establishing in the parish church new-fangled 
devotions to saints known and unknown. 

Perhaps the French have too keen a sense of literary art to 
be very fond of writing or reading historical novels ; yet their 
studies of the past in fiction are often valuable, and especially 
when they deal with such periods as that of the Revolution, 
with its strange social developments. The real hero of 
M. Paul Gaulot’s Les Paques Véronaises (Ollendorff, 3fr. £0c.) 
is a gallant general under the Directoire whose life and career 
are mixed up, for his misfortune, with those of two young 
ci-devants, a weak man and a vicious woman. It is a tragic 
story well told, its crowning events happening, as the title 
suggests, during Napoleon’s first Italian campaign. Though 
fanciful to the edge of absurdity, Le Couvent des Orfovres 
(Grasset, 3fr. 50c.) will, I feel sure, delight some readers as 
it has delighted me. M. Robert Dervieu is a poet and at 
home in fairyland, and he writes his marvellous tale of a 
haunted chapel with all the seriousness and conviction that it 
naturally needs. Such a romance of mystery and twilight 
seems a foreign thing in the clear and logical world of French 
literature. 

Neither the lights of heaven nor the glories of their country 
will be hidden from French children who are allowed to read 
Ina Douce France (J. de Gigord, 3fr. 50c.), the delightful 
illustrated book which M. René Bazin, of the Academy, bas 
written for their special benefit. It should also be enjoyed by 
the English, young and old, being full of a charming variety 
of reading—history, stories, local descriptions, folk-lore, old 
manners and customs, arts and industries, and all that is 
characteristic of French life in its best and noblest aspects.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LAW AND LABOUR. 


(To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—One notices in many of the letters and speeches that 
reach the daily Press on the present strike epidemic that 
many people think the one important question at issue is 
whether strikes should be left to the possibility of settlement 
by representatives of the masters and men across a table, and 
should be prevented by some kind of compulsory arbitration 
enforced by Government. It seems to me that the country 











would find itself in a more hopeful state of mind for the 
settlement of such a question if it first of all made up that 
mind upon the following elementary points :— 





(i.) Is it an elementary duty of the Government of 
civilized and therefore law-abiding country to make it sed 
sible for its people to prosecute any lawful business without 
having to defend themselves by force from unlawful aggres. 
sion and alternatively to suffer unlawful injuries ? 

(ii.) Is a blackleg qua blackleg a law-abiding person? If 
not, what law has he broken P 

(iii.) Is picketing in any substantial proportion of cases 
genuine-persuasioned expression of disapproval unaccompanied 
by threats of illegal injury P 

(iv.) Is the law of the land as it stands to be enforced, eg 
as to contracts ? . 

The Home Secretary makes very sweeping declarationg 
as to the duty of a Government in preventing strikes, but yet 
agrees to and supports picketing. Mr. Thomas, M.P., replies to 
question (i.) in the negative; he is angry because the Govern. 
ment protects “blacklegs”; and yet he cannot define the duties 
of the executive Government of a civilized community, so ag 
to exclude the duty of protecting “ blacklegs,” so long as there 
is no law against “ blacklegging.” 

It appears probable that if the above elementary questions 
were fairly and squarely faced and answered strikes would be 
in a fair way to settlement, even without the assistance of Mr, 
Churchill’s large assertions. One may live contentedly ina 
law-abiding country and one may make shift to look out for 
oneself in a lawless country; but a section of our people seem 
more and more to insist upon the law when it favours them 
and to contemn it when it does not.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. H. B. 





NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE SCHEME, 


[To rae Epiror or rue “Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—The reply of Mr. W. J. Braithwaite, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s secretary, to your searching and effective 
criticism of the above scheme will have astonished many 
members both of friendly societies and of Parliament, who 
now know the clauses of the National Insurance Bill and its 
actuarial basis as well as does your expert correspondent. His 
answer to your allegation that the advocacy of the Bill by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is immoral and that many of 
his statements are inaccurate is not merely vague, evasive, 
and palpably disingenuous, but does not definitely state one 
single actuarial fact by way of refutation of your argument. 
He expresses indignation because you challenge the statement 
that “for every 4d. paid by the workman he will receive 
benefits worth 9d.,” and describes as extraordinary your asser- 
tion that “for many years to come the contribution paid by 
the State will be barely 14d.,” but he attempts neither to 
justify the former nor to disprove the latter. The plain truth 
is that he cannot do so. His own chief, whom he seeks thus 
lamely to shelter, in reply to persistent questioning in the 
House of Commons, has himself been compelled to admit that 
the State contribution to the health insurance benefits would 
amount for the next few years to no more than #d., and even 
in 1927 to no more than 14d. per head. In face of this admis- 
sion the now notorious Kilmarnock Message (of which the only 
possible interpretation is that the State is adding 2d. to the 
7d. payable weekly by employer and employed) is certainly 
“inaccurate ” and, as a means of influencing votes on the eve 
of an election, may even be stigmatized as “immoral.” 

Your correspondent also challenges your estimate of 3d. per 
contributor per week as the prospective cost of administration 
under the Bill; he does not, however, vouchsafe any alterna- 
tive estimate, but merely vaguely states that the statutory 
scheme “ will involve an enormous saving in administration.” 
Considering that the valuable voluntary service of 
the public-spirited officials of the great {affiliated orders 
is now to be superseded by that of highly paid 
Government officials, and that (on his own admission) 
these orders are now paying 3d., it is inconceivable that the 
Government scheme can be run at a lower figure. = 

In the last paragraph of his letter Mr. Braithwaite seeks to 
ridicule, but does not attempt to dissect or disprove, your 
statement as to the scope and extent of the benefits obtainable 
by insurance with one‘of the leading friendly societies in 
return for similar premium payments to those provided in the 
Bill. This question has now been carefully and fully examined 
by the officials of these great voluntary organizations, with 
the result that it has been incontrovertibly demonstrated that 
a young man joining one of them between the ages of twenty 
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five—the time of life at which age oA et 
} ed to become members—can obtain 
eine ie ‘contribution to his society than he will obtain 
ws ri same contribution under the Bill. Although in some 
= ; sanatorium and maternity benefits are outside the scope 
cially society insurance, the more important sickness and 
disablement benefits are more promptly given, are larger in 
amount, and available for longer periods than the same 
benefits as provided in the Bill. Taking “d. per week as the 
average weekly premium payment to a friendly society, 3d. 
out of it may be deemed to represent funeral benefit (for 
which the Government scheme makes no provision whatever), 
leaving in each case 4d. for the remaining benefits, which 
ning medical benefit to be the same under both schemes) 
are more generously provided in all normal cases by the 
society than they will be by the Government. The 
warning, in true Limehouse style, of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to his critics, who in the interest of the 
friendly societies desire far-reaching amendments in the 
Bill, that “to rob the working-man of £17,000,000 a year pro- 
yided for the dark days of sickness and unemployment is a 
crime against the people” is not likely to mislead either the 
friendly societies or working-men generally. The inevitable 
economic result, as they well know, of the passage into law of 
this well-intentioned measure will be that directly or indirectly, 
proximately or ultimately, at least three-quarters of this huge 
additional public burden will fall upon the working classes 
themselves, as has invariably happened in the past. Surely 
under these circumstances they, through the enlightened and 
experienced leaders of their great friendly societies, may be 
allowed to say, without appeals to prejudice, how their money 
is to be spent and to criticise freely in a free country the 
measure which provides for its expenditure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lydney Park. Cuartes Baruurst. 


and twenty- 
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(To trae Eprror or raz “Spectator,” | 

Sm,—The attack upon tie National Insurance Bill which 
appeared in your issue of September 30th with the title 
“Political Bribery” reads strangely in a journal which (as 
you state) at the outset welcomed the Bill as “a real step 
towards bringing home to those sections of the population 
who have hitherto neglected to make proper provision for the 
accidents of life the necessity to do so.” It reads strangely 
because so far as the purposes which appear to have com- 
mended the Bill to you in the first instance are concerned no 
change or modification whatever has been introduced during 
the Committee stage hitherto. 

The gravamen of your grievance appears to be that in his 
endeavour to make the proposals and implications of the Bill 
as clear as possible to those whom it is desired to benefit, and 
from large sections of whom considerable sacrifice will be 
demanded, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has stated that 
the workman’s contribution of fourpence will have a benefit 
value of ninepence, Yet this is the plain fact, and I cannot 
understand why anyone should desire to weaken or obscure it. 
At the outset many of the insured will receive benefits of 
higher value than ninepence, while in other cases the value 
will be lower, but the average value will be as stated. That 
benefits so liberal can be offered to the insured at so low a cost 
to themselves is, of course, due to the fact that the employers 
and the State are asked to contribute between them a sum of 
seventeen millions a year. May I remind you that the House 
of Commons has already fixed the contribution by the State, 
and has accepted in principle the employers’ obligation to 
contribute? 

You speak of the seventeen millions a year which the em- 
ployers and the State are asked to contribute for the purpose 
of improving and safeguarding the health of the workers as 
“bribery.” Is this, however, a justifiable use of words? Notonly 
are grants of public money now made to certain sections of the 
population in direct relief of taxation in this country, but our 
elementary education, free library, and poor rates are largely 
paid by persons who do not use the provision offered; yet I 
doubt whether the Spectator would regard these arrangements 
asimmoral. Why, then, should a benefaction to the working 
classes, for the sake of advantages which are not merely per- 
sonal to them, but will promote the national welfare and 

efliciency in many directions, be stigmatized as “ bribery” P 

In your desire to belittle the Insurance Scheme you draw a 
comparison between the benefits which a workman will receive 





for his 4d. a week under the Bill with those which are offered 
by one of the great friendly societies for 94d., and come to the 
totally unproved conclusion that “ what the average man will 
get is something worth perhaps 5d.” Here you ignore the 
fact that the Bill offers benefits which are not given by the 
friendly societies at all, and that the State scale of benefits, 
liberal though it now is, is an increasing scale, while it is 
notorious that the present friendly society contributions are 
becoming increasingly inadequate to meet the benefits which 
they nominally cover. 

You even endeavour to create prejudice against the Bill by 
stating that it will involve “ enormous expenditure for adminis- 
tration ... estimated at something like three furthings per 
contributor per week,” evidently not knowing that the 
ordinary friendly society member now pays about a penny a 
week for management. 

Your references to the position of the doctors and the 
friendly societies under the Bill are very incomplete. You 
assert that “the status of a large portion of the medical pi. - 
fession will be lowered.” In reply I would ask: Can it be 
derogatory to the doctors that they will henceforth work 
under the local health committees (upon which they will have 
adequate representation), as they desire to do; that they will 
receive terms more liberal than have been offered hitherto by 
the friendly societies save in exceptional cases; that ill-paid 
work and bad debts amongst the poor will be greatly 
diminished ; that all doetors will have an equal right to 
participate in insurance practice; and that for the first time 
every “club” doctor will attend the patients who have freely 
chosen him, instead of having his patients formally «ssigned 
to him P 


Nor is your statement that the friendly societies are to be 
degraded into “little more than conduit pipes for the convey- 
ance of State charity” any more defensible. It is true that 
the House of Commons, by an almost unanimous 
decided that, for reasons which are fairly summarized 1» 
Mr. Worthington Evans’s handbook on the Insurance Lill, it 
would be expedient to transfer the administration of «.! 
medical benefits to the Local Health Committees, instead of 
dividing it between different and differently constituted 
organizations. Nevertheless, the approved societies w:!! have 
a majority upon the Local Health Committees, which will 
simply discharge on their behalf functions which, under the 
new conditions, could not be discharged with equal efficiency, 
if at all, by the societies independently. It is also true, as 
you say, that the workpeople’s contributions are to be col- 
lected by the employers—an indispensable condition of com- 
pulsory insurance at the joint cost of workman and employer 
—but it is necessary to add that these contributions will be 
handed over to the societies for investment. 

With these exceptions the Bill leaves the friendly societies 
for practical purposes as they are. They will retain to the 
full their present powers of self-government ; they will con- 
tinue to admit and expel members according to their rules; 
besides receiving and investing the contributions of their 
members they will retain unconditional control over their 
e-cumulated funds, and will receive and administer without 
interference all contributions which their members choose to 
pay beyond the payment required by the State scheme—in 
other words probably one-half of their present income; they 
will retain in full membership all persons above the age of 
sixty-five; the care of the permanently disabled will be in 
their hands except to the extent that medical attendance and 
sanatorium treatment will be provided by the Local Health 
Committees; while, finally, the existing contact between the 
societies and their members will be continued by means of 
periodical meetings, sick visitation, provision for the produc- 
tion of cards at stated intervals, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Hargsurr Dawson. 

[We cannot find space to reargue the points here raised, 
but print our correspondent’s letter in order that all siles 
should have a hearing in our columns.) 





[To raz Eprror or tas “Srecraton.”) 
Srr,—I am very glad to see that you have opened your 
columns to correspondence on the Insurance Bill, and 
although your article and Mr. Braithwaite’s reply do not 
touch on the subject women are primarily interested in, I 
trust you will allow me to raise the following objections to the 
Bill as now drawn, as it is of the greatest importance that 
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Members of Parliament should know the woman’s point of 
view. (1) The maternity benefit. Itseems grossly unfair that 
an unmarried insured woman should receive a benefit of 30s. on 
the birth of her child out of the woman’s fund, whilst an 
insured married woman only receives a like benefit, which 
comes out of the husband’s fund. Is it not elementary 
justice that in the latter case the benefit should be 60s., as 
both husband and wife are paying into the fund? (2) Very 
many women feel that the unmarried women’s benefit should 
come out of the men’s fund, as it seems that the Bill as drawn 
is a direct incentive to immorality. Hitherto experienced 
women workers have found that in the majority of cases of 
illegitimate birth the man has been ready to help financially, 
but in the future, not only will women have to bear the shame, 
but their fund has to bear the cost. May I venture to hope 
that the above important questions may receive full and 
adequate discussion when Parliament meets, and thereby a 
great injustice to women be obviated P—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. D. M. 

[We feel the strongest sympathy for the view expressed by 
our correspondent. We go further and say that it is only 
bare justice that when an insured unmarried woman marries, 
a dower-benefit to the full value of her contributions should 
be paid to her.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S “INACCURACIES.” 
[To tue Epiror ov rue “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—In your last issue you publish a letter from Mr. 
Braithwaite, who must presumably be regarded as an official 
apologist for the National Insurance Bill. If you will permit 
me, I should like to refute some of his misstatements and 
misdirected attacks upon your article of the previous week. 

Mr. Braithwaite strongly denies that any “ part of the State 
grant is taken for any such purpose” as wiping out the 
initial debt. It is hard to see how it can matter which branch 
of the Insurance Fund pays this £80,000,000 debt, seeing that 
the Insurance Fund has got to pay it; but we can’t have it 
shifted from one branch to the other as suits the argument of 
the moment. It is an important part of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
contention that no part of this debt—this charity which his 
Bill bestows—is borne by the contributor’s money: will he 
thank Mr. Braithwaite for refuting his argument? He has 
promised to consider an amendment allowing the approved 
societies to invest their members’ contributions, and it will be 
interesting in this connexion to note whether he regards the 
sinking fund as coming entirely out of “the members’ contri- 
butions.” This sinking fund of the debt will be the bulk of 
the invested fund, and the friendly societies would indeed be 
rejoiced to hear that he is taking Mr. Braithwaite’s view. 

Has Mr. Braithwaite grasped the fact that for 16 years 
the State will neither be paying, nor yet taking on a liability 
to pay, what is equivalent to more than 14d. per week, 
and that the Bill does not commit it to the full twopenny 
subsidy until all the first contributors are dead? If so, 
why does he attempt to refute the statement that it is 
false to talk of the State adding twopence to every 
workman’s fourpence by remarking that the State is “ follow- 
ing its usual practice” in casting much of its burden upon 
the shoulders of future taxpayers? That is an entirely 
separate sin; but, as Mr. Braithwaite has referred to it, it 
might be stated here. While the Bill loads the young insur- 
ance fund with a great debt in order to pay nearly full bene- 
fits to certain sections of the older population of to-day, it 
relieves the Exchequer in the earliest years of a great part of 
its normal charge, leaving that charge to fall with compound 
interest upon the shoulders of future Chancellors. If the 
State did add twopence to every contribution, the Exchequer 
would have to provide about twelve millions more in the first 
five years. Its whole payment is only to be about 1} millions 
in the year 1912-13, and Mr. Braithwaite will need both the 
fact which he attempts to refute and the other fact which he 
himself brings in to account for this twelve millions. 

And as to “ following usual practice” let it be noted that, 
in this very Session, Parliament has forced two important 
local authorities to pay their subsidy in the form of annual 
premium, and has inserted the strictest clauses as to actuarial 
revision with a view to preventing any such deferment of the 
payment. Employers and ratepayers are to be made to follow 
sound actuarial principles in subsidizing insurance, but the 
Exchequer itself is to be allowed to do quite differently with 
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the taxpayers’ subsidy: while the former remain Practical} 
level, the latter is to grow to sevenfold its initial amount, 

Mr. Braithwaite denies your statement that loss of interest 
will reduce the available income to the extent of about a penn 
a week, However the insurance develops a great proportion 
will, or should, relate to needs which come after the 
age of 60. If we may allocate half the fund to them it 
can readily be calculated that about one penny of the 
income will be wasted by accumulating at 3 per cent, 
instead of at 33 per cent., which is certainly not a high figure 
to take for the average yield of the investments of well, 
managed friendly societies. And as to the extra security 
claimed for management of the funds on the Post Office 
Savings Bank plan, is it not a fact that that institution would 
have had to close its doors long ago if it had not had the 
national funds at its back ? 

If space permitted, his absurd statement that “an enormoug 
saving in administration” expenses is to result from the 
Bill could be demolished; and it could be shown that 
you, Sir, have very much understated the great increagg 
in cost which will arise from its triplicate control. 

He brushes aside your comparison with friendly society 
results on the ground that age at entry is neglected, The 
Bill only admits new entrants at the age of 16, and its average 
age of future entry will be under 15. Friendly societies 
giving nearly twice as good an insurance for ninepence admit 
at much higher ages, e.g., up to 25, or, with an extra halfpenny 
a week, up to 30. The initial admission of favoured sections 
of the present generation at higher ages is a temporary feature 
of the Bill, and no one attempts to rob its advocates of the 
argument that it accounts for a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
the insurance offered to the early members.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eguvity, 





THE WORK OF THE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “Sprcraror.”] 

Srr,—May a constant reader express his hearty concurrence in 
the policy advocated in your leading article of October 7th? 
I am a convinced Free Trader, but I would vote for a Unionist 
Tariff Reformer against a Free Trader who supported the 
Lloyd George-Redmond Administration. At the same time I 
agree with you that Unionists would be most unwise to make 
Tariff Reform the principal “ plank in their platform.” The 
measures you enumerate are many times more important than 
any such plan of fiscal modification, and in fact I trace the 
great Unionist defeat of 1906, the minor defeat of January, 
1910, and the nearly drawn battle of December, 1910, 
almost wholly to the ill-timed insistence of Unionists on 
their fiscal fad. If another General Election were lost by 
similar bad tactics, the result might be irreparable. Thus far 
Iam wholly with you. Indeed, my only seruples are whether 
Redistribution and the Referendum are really the valuable 
reforms you consider them. Both Proportional Representa- 
tion and the Poll of the People postulate the Sovereignty of 
the Majority, which to my mind is an unwarranted assumption. 
Neither my time nor your space admits of my giving all my 
reasons; I may just say, however, that a majority has no more 
right to curtail Freedom or confiscate Property than 4 
Monarch had ; but whereas a Charles Stuart could be beheaded 
and a James Stuart banished, there is no such short and 
summary way of putting an end to King Odd Man. The 
Constitution must somehow provide that no legislation shall 
impair Freedom or Property, except on conclusive cause 
shown; a mere allegation that “things would be better” if 
A’s freedom were restricted or Z’s property taxed—which is 
the up-to-date keynote of legislation—should not suffice to 
justify such restriction or taxation. The most that Pro- 
portionate Representation could effect would be to show that 
the majority was not so very big; and no doubt a Poll of 
the People would from time to time have the same effect, 
The only effective safeguard would be a real House of Lords, 
The time has not yet come when that topic can be discussed. 

As regards Referendum, or Poll of the People, another 
difficulty occurs to me. Is the ordinary elector in the least 
likely to know what he is voting for or against? Take the 
Insurance Bill, for instance—I have a copy of it on my desk, 
and I candidly confess that I do not understand it. Nowl 
was trained in the public service and have studied law and 
been called to the Bar. But how is a butler, a coachman, @ 
cobbler, a small shopkeeper, a ploughman, to make himeelg 
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ts details? Let me point out that this is no case 
of saying Aye or No to the proposition that such a Bill is 
nted. No one need deny that, and every worker would, of 
oo se, vote Aye to the proposal to alleviate his lot. But how 
: himself that the Bill will work? What can 
such an one do but vote as his party organizers tell him to 
cote? My drift, in short, is that if the Poll be on the principle 
of such a measure, it will be worthless, because everybody will 
yote Aye for a measure which is represented as beneficent ; 
while if the Poll be on the complete measure, it will be 
worthless, because it will be dictated by the party caucus. 
These are some of my reasons for not agreeing wholly and 
unreservedly with the conclusions of your article, but I may 
be wrong; and whether I am right or wrong as to such details, 
Jam well assured that I am right in being a Unionist and in 
striving with all my might to do my duty. After all, if the 
worst comes to the worst, it is better to die fighting a good 
fight.—I am, Sir, &e., INNER TEMPLAR. 
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THE STRIKE PROBLEM. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—In reading Mr. J. W. Bell’s letter in your issue of 7th 
October I am struck by the apparent absence in disciplinary 
proceedings in the railway world of such protection as is 
afforded to an accused person subject to military law under 
the provisions of the Army Act. Such an accused person 
when appearing before a district court-martial, either by order 
of the general officer commanding or on appeal against the 
award of his own commanding officer, is entitled to the 
assistance of a friend or legal adviser, either of whom may 
conduct the defence. Could not Mr. Bell’s branch of the 
ASRS. bring forward a proposal that similar protection 
should be afforded to railway servants whose alleged acts or 
negligence may be the cause of their arraignment for infrac- 
tions of railway discipline? It is not unreasonable to hope 
that such a proposal might be willingly accepted by the 
companies #f railway servants would on enrolment make, on 
oath before a magistrate, such a declaration of their willing- 
ness to accept under legal penalties the provisions of a 
railway disciplinary code as an army recruit makes on attes- 
tation of bis willingness to serve under the Army Act, and to 
accept all its penal provisions for the period for which he is 
being attested. Would the Labour Party take the initiative 
in introducing on such lines as are above indicated the legis- 
lative measures necessary to secure for railway servants the 
privileges under which every soldier serves ? In such measures, 
perhaps, would be found the solution of what, to judge by Mr. 
Bell's letter to you, appears to be the principal existing 
difficulty between the railway companies and the railway 
servants.—I am, Sir, &c., CoLongEL. 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTIONS 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ Spectator,.”’] 
Sir,—No one who is familiar with Canadian sentiment and 
the conditions of the recent political struggle in Canada wil! 
fail to understand what the public voice has said in the late 
Dominion elections. They are a pronouncement by the 
country that, friendly as are the feelings of Canadians 
towards Americans, the affiliations they desire to foster and 
encourage are those with Great Britain and the Empire, 
rather than those with the United States. Reciprocity in 
natural products with the United States might be desirable 
from a purely economic standpoint, but the idea had sunk 
deeply into the minds of the electors, whether well founded 
or not, that to support the Government in its reciprocity 
policy would give a stimulus to Continentalism and a set-back 
to Imperialism, and the country therefore would have none of it. 
It is British sentiment which has carried these elections in 
Canada, or rather British-Canadian sentiment. No one who 
was in the streets of Toronto on the evening of September 21st 
and mingled with the vast crowds which gathered round the 
newspaper offices, and who heard the cheers which greeted 
every Conservative gain redouble when the Union Jack was 
thrown upon the screens, will have much doubt of that. The 
fears of manufacturers that reciprocity in natural products 
would soon be followed by general free trade helped the Con- 
servative cause, it is true; but as against that factor may be 
set the attractiveness of a free entry into the markets of the 
United States to the Canadian farmer and the very general 





belief among consumers that the effect of the reciprocity 
treaty would be to make living cheaper and the strength of 
old party attachments. Nothing but the desire of Canadians 
as a whole to pronounce in favour of British sentiment 
and British connexion, and to make manifest their intention 
to control their own affairs and to continue to progress 
along the same lines as heretofore, can explain what has 
taken place; and one good result of the elections has 
been to show that there is no such cleavage as was at one 
time supposed between the East and the West on this 
question of reciprocity with the Americans. 

Canada has taken a step which she can scarcely hereafter 
retrace. The people of the United States are not likely to 
renew an offer which has been so emphatically rejected, nor is 
Canada likely to ask for what she has now deliberately 
refused. What seems likely enough, however, is that the 
United States will, to suit their own purposes, lower the tariff 
wall on their side, and let Canada’s natural products in free. 
But whether they do so or not, let it be understood of all men 
that Canadians at these elections have nailed the Union Jack 
to the masthead, and purpose to continue in the future, as in 
the past, a free, self-governing, loyal British people.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. H. F. Lerroy. 





[To rae Eprror or ras “Srecrator.”"] 

Srr,—In this city, where lived your distinguished corre- 
spondent Professor Goldwin Smith, and where our equally 
distinguished Ambassador at Washington has probably often 
discussed with his friend the great issues of Americanism— 
here in Toronto it has been my privilege to witness the defeat 
of the professional attitude towards Imperial entity. Men of 
books often forget sentiment in their estimates or pass it by asa 
negligible quantity. To-day there are many sufferers from that 
very “ wise wisdom” of the professors. Mr. Taft suffers, and in 
silence. Sir Wilfrid Laurier suffers with dignity and honour, 
A host of “thinkers” on both sides the boundary curse the day 
on which it was proposed to bring reciprocity to the “ poor” 
Canadians. The motive was splendid: the methods were 
clean and honourable, but the promoters omitted to gauge 
the depth of “ mere feelings” in this growing nation. One of 
the most distinguished editors here—Mr. Macdonald of the 
Globe—has been preaching a beautiful “ Catholicity” for 
months in strenuous periods and fine English—a catholicity 
of trade and sentiment with the Great Republic—with exactly 
the same motive from which our friends at home preach peace 
at any price, Home Rule at every price, and an all-round 
millennium. 

But, Sir, there is a deep sentiment here—a feeling of 
wonderful power—which stretches out its hands to the East, 
and not to the South. British capital and British colonists 
have built on the United Empire loyalists, and the building 
is firm and strong. Not all the professors nor all the 
political economists can destroy this great structure. As 
a Free Trader, may I appeal to your well-known justice to 
consider what can now be done to satisfy the craving of 
Canada for reciprocity only with her own kith andkinP A 
great American, discussing this question in private, boldly 
advised England to grant preference to her daughter nation 
and to place a tariff (for revenue only) on all outsiders. 
“‘ This,” said he, “ would surely bring America into the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘combine’; Germany must follow; and then there is 
real Free Trade, true complimentary exchange between the 
great nations.” Is it not time to reconsider our somewhat 
narrow interpretation of “Free Trade”? While our band- 
workers demand a greater wage and our cousins in Canada 
beg our responsive affection, is it not a great opportunity to 
rise above our preconceived ideas and lift this great question 
of sentiment and Empire above party politics? Even Chatham 
could curse the Hanoverian troops out of office and bless them 
altogether when George II. had at last given him the Seals! 
Is it therefore to be expected that party bias and party bitter- 
ness have no effect on honest eyes? You, Sir, have a non- 
party position. Can you not draw together in conference the 
best of English opinions to consider how Free Trade—the 
real article—can be reached through Imperial Preference P—~ 
I am, Sir, &c., R. L. Gwynne. 

Toronto Club, Toronto, Canada. 

[We have always held that Imperial considerations are 
above Free Trade, and therefore heartily acquiesce in the 
wise policy of those Free Traders who in the past made 
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no effort to prevent the Colonies, if it was their desire so to 
do, from establishing Protection, even against the Motherland. 
We cannot believe, however, that the impoverishment of the 
United Kingdom—the centre and nucleus of the Empire, “ the 
power-house of the line ”—can make for Imperialism ; for in 
our opinion Preference, with its consequent forbidding or 
hampering of exchanges, must tend to waste and impoverish- 
ment. Of course if we did not believe that to interfere with 
freedom of exchanges would be to diminish a nation’s economic 
power and vitality we should be Preferentialists ; but we do 
believe it, and so cannot regard Preference as the true 
Imperialism. Free Trade is the foundation-stone of our 
Empire as of our Navy. Meantime we are delighted to 
know that the Imperial impulse, even if, as we think, mis- 
directed, is so strong in Canada. To hear of her high sense 
ef Imperial duty must warm the heart of every true son of 
the Empire.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND RISING 
PRICES. 
[To tax Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.”’) 

S1r,—Some four years ago your columns were thrown open 
to a correspondence on the depreciation of gold. The subject 
is again being brought into prominence by the general rise in 
prices, of which we are hearing so much both in England and 
on the Continent. Very few appear to realize the possi- 
bilities of the situation in this respect. We are most of us 
naturally more impressed with the events of our own time 
than with the past. Yet the average working life of a man 
extends over so short a time that it is well for him to have 
recourse to history to test, and possibly correct, his own per- 
sonal experiences. 

\ More particularly is this the case with great world-move- 
ments such as those affecting the value of the precious 
metals. If we put ourselves in the position of a statesman in 
the time of Henry VIII. his experience and that of genera- 
tions before him would have looked on the price of wheat as 
settled by an almost immutable law at about 6s. the quarter. 
It is true that within certain limits it fluctuated far more 
widely than at present, owing to the fact that we were unable 
to draw our supplies from abroad to any great extent in the 
event of a bad harvest. But the fact remains that, as has 
been ‘pointed out by Professor Thorold Rogers, it averaged 
5s. 103d. for the 140 years 1260-1400, and 5s. 113d. for 
the succeeding 140 years to 1540. Now it is estimated that 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century the yearly pro- 
duction of silver was about £425,000, and of gold £800,000, or 
a total of £1,250,000. At the end of the century, owing to the 
discoveries in America, the production of gold had increased 
to £1,000,000 a year, and that of silver to £3,750,000, or a total 
of £4,750,000. In other words, the total output of the 
precious metals had increased by three hundred per cent. 
during the century. 

Now mark the result on the price of wheat, which may be 
looked on as the most important article of commerce. Accord- 
ing to Rogers, the prices for the last decade—1590-1600— 
averaged from five to seven times as much as those prevailing 
for the 260 years between 1260 and 1540. And, although it 
may be true that the great rise was in the first instance 
started by the successive debasements of the currency under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI, yet, as the standard was 
re-established by Elizabeth in 1560, it is only reasonable to 
ascribe the figures quoted for the decade 1590-1600 to the 
depreciation in the values of the precious metals, resulting 
from the immensely increased amounts in circulation. 

To come now to the 19th century. After the greut discoveries 
in California and Australia—about the year 1850—the output of 
gold increased from a yearly average of £2,000,000 or £2,500,000 
for the 150 years preceding 1830 to an average of £17,000,000 
for the fifty years 1830-1880, while for the decade 1850-1860 it 
was as high as £28,000,000. The result was a marked rise in 
general prices, amounting, according to the Economist’s index 
numbers, to no less than 40 per cent. for the decude 1861-1870 
as compared with the basis period 1845-1850, which, however, 
was succeeded by a fall from 140 to 92, or a percentage of 
approximately 34 per cent. between the decades 1861-1870 and 
1891-1900. The production of gold had meanwhile been fall- 
ing off until for the five years 1880-1885 it averaged under 
£21,000,000. But with the discoveries in South Africa a new 
phase altogether has been opened up, and the output has in- 





. ~~ a, 
creased with giant strides until now it is well over £20 000. 
or considerably over four times the amount at which it oe 
25 years ago. In view of these figures we may well fee} 
surprised that the index numbers only show a rise 
87 to 114, or of, say, 31 per cent. between the year 1895 and the 
present time, and it is a most serious question whether we 
have yet witnessed more than the beginning of the upward 
movement: 

It may be said that the “quantity ” theory of money is far too 
well established to stand in need of any such arguments as these, 
But it is so commonly regarded rather in the light of a 
abstract theory than as the most important factor in the 
general level of prices that it seems to deserve rather special 
consideration at the present time. It may be quite true that 
it only accounts to a negligible extent for the fluctuations jn 
market values from day to day. But as far as these are 
concerned much the same may be said as to the cost of pro- 
duction. Supply and demand exerts a vastly greater influence 
reflecting as it does, among other considerations, the conditions 
of the moment as to the money market. Again, the general 
range of prices co-existing with a given available supply of 
gold will of course vary indefinitely in accordance with banking 
conditions, the use of paper money and of cheques, and 
variety of other circumstances. But when all is said the 
“natural” value of gold, as of any other commodity, must in 
the long run assert itself, and the general level of prices must 
always be tending to adjust itself thereto. To form a just 
estimate of the present situation, we ought to eliminate ideag 
as to their normal range based on the experience of our own 
lifetime. The rise which has recently taken place still leaves 
prices at a level lower by 18 per cent. than those prevailing 
during the period 1861-1870. Surely it is fair to assume thata 
continuance of the present supplies of gold must tend to raise 
them, not merely to the figures at which they then stood, but 
very possibly to a higher level than any of which we have 
records in the past.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE Briscog, 

{Our correspondent’s contention that the great increase of 
recent years in the production of gold has caused its deprecia- 
tion, and therewith a general rise in prices, seems to us incon- 
trovertible. No doubt there are counteracting influences also 
at work, but these only decrease the rapidity of the augmen- 
tation of prices due to the increased gold supply. It should 
be remembered, however, that there is no reason to think 
that the present conditions will prove permanent.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





THE LESSONS OF THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Specrator,”] 

Srr,—Almost the fiercest denunciation of Italy’s predatory 
policy has come from the mouths of the Labour and Socialist 
leaders. Mr. Snowden, Mr. Barnes, and others have described 
it as an act of spoliation and brutality. Has it occurred to 
these leaders of modern democracy to ask themselves why 
this act has taken place? Have they considered why Italy 
started this conflagration and exposed the world to the risk of 
the spreading flame? Is it not simply because the forces of 
Turkey are unequal to the task of defending her interests? 
Her army is certainly excellent, but a Power with possessions 
beyond the seas cannot be said to be adequately armed unless 
her army possesses the power of movement from her shores. 
The lesson is a simple one—that a Power which is unable to 
protect herself or her possessions is a danger to peace. Are 
the Socialists, then, sincere in their anti-militarist propaganda 
and their advocacy of peace; or are they merely animated by 
thoughtless sentimentality and class suspicion ? The question 
arises because they oppose those who wish to supply Britain 
with a real defensive force drawn from the strength of the 
whole nation—a force which would free our regular troops for 
service beyond the seas. If they are sincere they have now 
before them a concrete example of the result of weakness. 
War has arisen because Turkey was unable to defend her 
possessions. If this one instance be not enough let them 
consider what would have been the result if Germany had 
found France unprepared to uphold her rights. Would it 
have been peace P—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





THE SITUATION IN DUBLIN. 
[To tux Eprror or rue “ Spectator.” } 


Srr,—No doubt the criticisms on the light-hearted attitude of 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary of Ireland 
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towards the recent strikes are just. oat from the Home Rule 


int jew, was it not the right one? 
gtetegaier have been a bad party move to show that 
“The Castle” could be of any service in any emergency, and 
this may account for its following the example of Gallio with 
such surprising fidelity.—I am, Sir, &c., R. K. H. 





“NORTH-EAST ULSTER”: A PROTEST. 
[To rue Epiror or Tue “Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—May I protest against the expression “ North-East 
Ulster” which is made use of several times in your article on 
“The Work of the Unionist Party” in the Spectator for 
October 7th? I understand that Sir Edward Carson's plan of 
campaign includes the whole of the province of Ulster, 
whereas the term “ North-East Ulster” would lead your 
readers to suppose that two-thirds of the province are to be 
left to the tender mercies of a Dublin Parliament. May I draw 
your attention to the enclosed map, by which you will see that 
Monaghan and Cavan, the most southern counties of Ulster, 
can boast of Unionist populations of over 18,000 and over 19,000 
respectively, while in Tyrone there are over 68,000 Unionists, 
and in Fermanagh over 29,000. In Donegal we have over 
38,000 Unionists, and in Armagh over 69,000. None of these 
counties can be described as belonging to “ North-East 
Ulster,” yet I venture to hope that Sir Edward Carson does not 
contemplate leaving some 246,000 loyal Ulster men and women 
under the government (or misgovernment) of a Parliament in 
College Green.—I am, Sir, &c., s ¢é. 





THE WORD “RAID.” 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The word “raid” is used not only in Italy but also in 
France, Germany, and Spain, and first became common after 
the Jameson Raid. Originally it was applied to military 
long-distance rides, foreigners believing that the word “ raid” 
referred to the equestrian performance of Jameson’s men. 
Apparently its scope has since been enlarged. I do not 
believe that, as used abroad, it is an attempt to write the 
word “ride” as a foreigner would write it if he knew what 
the correct pronunciation were, but rather that the written 
word “raid” has been transplanted to the Continent and is 
pronounced in what appears to a foreigner the obvious way. 
It is more usual, in modern times at any rate, for a word to 
change its pronunciation than its spelling when transferred 
from one tongue to another. We all know how “high life” is 
pronounced in French.—I am, Sir, &c., 


T. 5. H. W. 


(To tue Epitor or THe “Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “G. C. M.” appears to be under 
the impression that the misuse of the word “ raid” is confined 
toltaly. This is not the case. It is used by sportsmen all 
over the Continent, and particularly in France, where it was 
“discovered” by journalists about the time cf the Boer War. 
It is not a phonetic spelling of the word “ride,” but has a 
meaning of its own, and is used to describe any long-distance 
race or excursion, whether of horses, automobiles, or (oddly 
enough) aeroplanes; e.g., “‘ Van den Born a fait ce matin un 
joli raid vers Monte Carlo.” (fclaireur de Nice, April 24th, 
1910.) The word still seems to retain a shade of its original 
meaning, implying something daring and adventurous, like a 
dash into foreign territory.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
M. E. STANLEY PENN. 
Hotel Engel, Lucerne. 
SWINBURNE’S GRIEC ELEGIACS ON LANDOR. 
[To tHe Epiton or THE “Specrator.”’} 

Srr,—In your issue of the 7th inst. the reviewer of “ The Life 
and Memoirs of John Churton Collins ” remarks that Collins 
“could make some curious mistakes,” and gives, as a sole 
illustration, the statement that “Swinburne’s knowledge of 
Greek was very imperfect.” The reviewer contends that the 
elegiacs to the memory of Walter Savage Landor in Swin- 
burne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon” disprove Collins's statement. 
1 knew Collins intimately for nearly thirty years. His passion 
for accuracy in all things was so great as to preclude all like- 
lihood of this statement being erroneous. Further, he was 
very intimate with Swinburne some years after the “ Atalanta” 
was published. Collins knew these elegiacs by heart. Lastly, 
there was a story current in Oxford, to my knowledge, in the 
early sixties, that before the Greek elegiacs were published 








Swinburne sent them to Shilleto at Cambridge for revision, 
and that Shilleto returned them saying that, though there was 
not a line without a mistake, he wished he could have written 
the poem himself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Bryan Donkin. 





MORE ENGLISH PROVERBS IN LATIN 
HEXAMETERS. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “Specrator,”’] 
Srr,—Among the papers of my father-in-law, the late Canon 
Quennell of Shenfield, I have found some “ English Proverbs 
in Latin Hexameters,” written by him to supplement a list 
which appeared in your columns in March, 1904. I know that 
he intended to send them to you at the time, and I venture to 
think that even now you may consider them too good to be 
lost.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. Vatsey. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





Quanto ossi propior tanto jucundior esca est. 

Si nihil ausus eris nil tu lucraberis unquam. 
Saucius igne puer foculum formidat inanem. 
Lacne, quod effusum est, lacrimando colligis unguam ? 
Uncia jacta mihi est, nune asse periclitor idem. * 
Cum fratre it pedibus sutoris filia nudis. 

Qui latrat bonus est, melior si dente tenax sit.t 
Femina non aliud quam mas jus exigit anser. 
Non vetitum feli regem aspectare superbum. 
Tune aviam gestis ova exhaurire docere ? 
Quodvis tu dicas est sanguis crassior unda 
Optima quae sequitur mentis sententia primam. 
Quem laudare velis sincere imitare profecto. 
Non potes ex portae deducere poste cruorem. 

Ne jam surrepto stabulum tu claude caballo. 

Id tolerare malum quod non medicabile oportet. 
Fictilis olla olim nigrum appellabat ahenum. 
Quaevis caedendo virga est satis apta catello. 
Jus tibi corrumpet plus justo turba coquorum. 


W. Q. 





“FIAT JUSTITIA, RUAT COELUM.” 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Srecraror,’’) 
Srr,—In “Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers” (ed. 1867, 
p- 463), one of the brothers, Julius Charles Hare, has a note 
on a sentence in the preface to Shelley's “ Prometheus 
Unbound”: “ For my part I had rather be damned with Plato 
and Lord Bacon than go to Heaven with Paley and Malthus.” 
The essayist holds that if “we look away from the profane- 
ness of the expressions the meaning is grand and noble. . . 
This sentence at bottom is only tantamount to that most 
magnanimous saying of antiquity, Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” 
Is this saying a saying of antiquity? Can it be found in any 
ancient author? I have consulted Georg Biichmann’s 
“ Gefliigelte Worte” (ed. 1905), where the sentiment is ex- 
pressed in a different form: “ Fiat justitia, et pereat mundus.” 
Biichmann says that this saying is given in the “ Loci 
Communes” of Johannes Manlius (A.p. 1563) as a maxim of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I., who died in 1564. Biichmann alse 
quotes from the “ Apophthegmata” of Zincgref (a.p. 1626), 
where it is said of thisemperor: “ Es war ihm auch diese Rede 
sehr gemein: ‘Das Recht muss seinen Gang haben und sollte 
die Welt dariiber zu Grunde gehen.’” I wonder if any of the 
readers of the Spectator would be able to tell me whether the 
maxim of the Emperor was due to “the magnanimous saying 
of antiquity, Fiat justitia, ruat coelum,” or was an original 
expression of his own magnanimous spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wadham College, Oxford. A. L. Maynew. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spectator.” } 
S1r,— Knowing the interest you take in the“ National Reserve” 
—in fact, as being a pioneer thereof, I trust you will not mind 
my corresponding with you in reference to a matter which 
may have a serious result in deterring Veterans from joining. 
I speak as an officer of the Reserve, and enclose my card; but 
as I have no desire to seek or obtain publicity I prefer to sign 
myself as hereunder. In conversation at times with non-com- 
missioned officers and the men I find that there is considerable 
dissatisfaction felt in regard to the fact that—I may be wrong 
—any youth who joins any of the Territorial Forces—say at 
seventeen—having served his four years is then entitled to 
join the National Reserve. Speaking from my own experience 
and knowledge, I have on several occasions known of men 





* “Tn for a penny, in for a pound,”’ 
+ “Bark is a good dog, holdfast is a better.” 
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joining on the spur of the moment who, after a short 
time, have come to the conclusion that they have had 
enengh of it. These would be entitled as matters are now to 
join us, and would probably do so irasmuch as there are no 
compulsory restrictions. My point in conclusion is this, that 
naturally an ex-soldier, sailor, or volunteer, say of ten to 
twenty years’ service, and who can claim to be a Veteran, would 
not care to have a man of twenty-one years also classified as 
such. Why not put the limit of service and age for eligibility to 
join at, in the first case, six years, and in the latter thirty 
years P—A pologizing for troubling you, I am, Sir, &c., 
A Nationat RESERVE OFFICER. 

|The prime object of the National Reserve is the formation 
of a register of all the men trained to arms in the nation who 
areno longer members of a military unit, but who at a time 
of great national peril would come forward to serve their 
country. In our opinion, it would be a very great mistake to 
exclude from such a register, and the organizations based 
upon it, any man who might in a great national emergency do 
usegul service. A man who had served for four years in a 
Territorial unit would undoubtedly be capable of useful 
service.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LINNAUS AND THE LAPPS. 
[To Tur Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—A correspondent asks whether the Lapps of to-day are 
as healthy and happy a people as they were in Linnzus’s time. 
I cannot speak of them as a race, because living as scattered 
us they do I imagine that the march of civilization, which 
has been very rapid in Scandinavia, has altered their circum- 
stances in some cases for the better, in others for the worse. 
But I can say that of all the men with whom I have spent 
many happy days alone in the pursuit of big game in many 
remote parts of the world, I have found none whose character 
commanded so much respect and, in my own case, real friend- 
ship as a Lapp. Not only was he the best still hunter I ever 
met with, but his honesty, sobriety, intelligence, courage, and 
good manners compelled me to look on him asa real friend; 
and though I have the highest respect for some Norwegians 
and Scotch stalkers, yet none that I have known was such a 
veal nature’s gentleman as Elias Eliasson, of Namdalen. 
When I first knew him he spoke but a few words of 
inglish, but picked it up with such remarkable facility that 
with the help of a Norsk-English translation of the Bible he 
was in a year or two able to converse, and to write to me, in 
intelligible Biblical English. The worst vice of the Lapps, as 
I know them, is their too great indulgence in spirits when 
they get the chance; but Elias, though nota teetotaler, and 
formerly, as he told me, a hard drinker, had entirely abjured 
the habit. His knowledge of woodcraft and his skill in 
hunting that very cunning beast, the elk, were superior to those 
of any Scandinavian I have known, and he had the knack of 
training dogs to be as clever as himself. Though the finding 
of a bear was to him an event of the highest pecuniary 
importance, yet he was so religious that he refused to hunt a 
bear with me on Saturday—which day was his Sunday, as he 
kept the old calendar. If anyone wishes to go among this 
very interesting people and learn more of their habits and life 
I cannot imagine a more interesting, obliging, or useful com- 
panion.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Euwes. 
Colesborne. 





BIBLE TALKS. 

(To tur Epiror oF tue “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—I observe that Mr. Fleetwood H. Williams in your issne 
of the 16th, referring to the “ Bible Talks ” which formed such 
an interesting feature of the morning’s instruction at Upping- 
ham in the days of Thring, tells us how the “text” on one 
occasion was “ that strange story—with its lurking suggestions 
of unfairness to a boy’s mind—of the men who, stumbling, 
laid their hands upon the Ark of God and were smitten with 
death.” Now, only one man was smitten on that occasion, 
Uzzah, nor did he stumble either. It was the oxen stumbled, 
and so shook the Ark, and Uzzah, to save it, and not himself, 
advanced his rash hand and touched the holy thing. That 
the robuster intelligence of the adult rightly perceives that 
any suggestion of unfairness in this “ punishment” is only 
worthy of “a boy’s mind” your correspondent may doubtless 








correctly apprehend, but I should be more certain of this had 
he shown more familiarity with the narrative —I am, Sir, & 
W. Frercuer, 





WASPS. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectaror,.”’] 

Srr,—One of your correspondents of October 7th asks for con. 
firmation of a statement that wasps will pierce and destroy 
calico, and that they make a curious clicking sound in doing 
so. A servant of mine tells me that in Gloucestershire she 
uced to hear wasps make a noise “like a little machine” (.e., 
a typing machine), while they riddled such materials with 
small holes. Her father, who was fond of his garden, used to 
cover up his choice blooms with wrappings of lawn. These the 
wasps would perforate with a lot of small holes, not quite as 
big as a pin’s head: two or three wasps—generally two—would 
be seen at work together. They seemed to prefer new pieces; 
they would not return to the same old piece day after day.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. H. H. 





MONKS AND NUNS IN CALAIS. 
(To Tux. Eprror or rue “Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—The writer of the article on “Calais” in the Spectator 
of October 7th is no doubt right in saying that the old town 
no longer possesses its ancient monasteries, but he might, 
perhaps, have noted (to quote his friend M. Lennel’s excellent 
little guide-book) that the street called after Eustache de 
Saint-Pierre is “ une voie large et triste, bordée par un couvent 
de Franciscaines.” This convent has a particular interest for 
Britons, since it has for many years past furnished the nurses 
for the Military Hospital at Aden. India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to French convents, particularly, perhaps, to that at 
Lyons, which has sent many devoted women to: labour in its 
branches in the East.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ANGLO-INDIAN. 


5) 





THE ROMANTIC PAST. 
[Yo rue Eprror or tur “* Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your kind review of Mr. Ralph Nevill’s “Romantic 
Past,” on page 553 of the Spectator for October 7th, you draw 
attention to a misprint by which the name Juliette Drouet is 
twice given as Juliette Adam. Will you allow us to state that 
this mistake was discovered immediately after the publication of 
the book, and that all copies that could be obtained from the trade 
were recalled and a cancel page inserted? We regret that it was 
then too late to recall review copies, as several reviews had already 
appeared.—We are, Sir, Xc., CHAPMAN AND Hatt, Lrp. 
11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





SACRAMENTO. 
*Frisco City’s grand an’ gay 
(Sacramento, Sacramento!) 
And the roaring night's as bright as day! 
And many ships go, small an’ great, 
In and out by the Golden Gate 
(And away O! Sacramento!) 


Who was it called across the night ? 
(Sacramento, Sacramento!) 

What was it flashed so keen and brig 

Who is it drives down ’Frisco tide 

With a six-inch blade deep in his 
(And away O! Sacramento !) 


res) 
“eo 
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O don’t you see Blue Peter flying? 
(Sacramento, Sacramento!) 

O don’t you hear the good wind erying 

O don’t you hear the capstan chorus 

And smell the open sea before us? 

(And away O! Sacramento!) 
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ee . 
We'll miss you, runni 
(Sacramento, Sacramento !) ; 
With a following wind from ’Frisco town; 
We'll miss you beating off the Horn, 
One man less at the pumps forlorn 
(And away O! Sacramento!) 





ng easting down 


No more time to spend on grieving 
(Sacramento, Sacramento!) 

All because o’ the man we're leaving! 

The salt tides drift his drowned bones 

In and out o’ the Farallones 
(And away O! Sacramento!) 


©. Fox Smita. 











THE OLD MASTERS AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 
To hope that the exhibition organized this year by the National 
Art Collections Fund would equal the original enterprise of 
1909 was perhaps natural, although unreasonable. But 
nothing short of a miracle could have ensured a repetition 
of the extraordinary assemblage of masterpieces of two years 
ago. The splendour of the former entertainment must not 
blind us to the interest of the present exhibition, although we 
could wish that the number of works shown had been some- 
what restricted. Pictures suffer very much from their en- 
vironment, and, although a great masterpiece may rise above 
its surroundings, works that are of considerable but not of 





commanding importance lose much in effect by being asso- | 


ciated with pictures which are interesting chiefly from the 
noint of view of schelarship. These reservations need not 
prevent the visitor to the gallery from enjoying the many 
beautiful things there, or from rejoicing in the opportunity of 
seeing pictures which otherwise are not easily accessible. 
A picture of very great interest historically, and possessed 
of noble artistic beanty, is the Madonna, 
No. 7). It has not been exhibited before, and has only 
in recent times been identified as one of the very few works 
by this rare and epoch-making master, and is the only work 
that can be attributed to him out of Florence. There seems to 
be little doubt that it is the central portion of the Pisan altar- 
piece described by Vasari. Masaccio, who was born in 1401 
and died when he was only twenty-seven, was an extraordinary 
genius, who influenced and directed the whole course of subse- 
junent Florentine art. In the eighty years which intervened 
between the death of Giotto and the beginning of Masaccio’s 
activity as an artist, painting had lived upon a formalized 
rendering of the inspiration of the former master. Suddenly 
the new light came, and from that time the aim of Florentine 
art was fixed. In the picture in the present exhibition we can 
see the dawn of the qualities which were to take such powerful 
hold of the painters, contemporaries, and successors. Here we 
find that grandeur of line and aloofness of spirit which are the 
foundations of monumentalart. But together with the abstract 
qualities is to be seen the passionate feeling for form, both in 
the splendid sweep of the blue drapery enveloping but not 
obliterating the figure and in the vitality of the drawing of 
the outline of the Virgin’s face and of the Child. The panel 
has suffered greatly from rough usage and from the restorer ; 
the latter has done his work so badly as to be perhaps a blessing 
in disguise, for in filling wp gaps in the paint he has matched 
the colours so ill that there is no doubt as to old and new. 
Among the quite early Italian works here none are more 
harming than the four panels by Dueccio di Buoninsegna 
(Nos. 5, 6, 8,9). They have beauty of colour and are full of 
xpression, notably so in the case of the one representing the 
raising of Lazarus. Another delightful little work is the 
St. Giovanni Gualberto instituting the Order of Vallombrosa, by 
Lorenzo Monaco (No. 17), with its quiet key of colour and 
skilful grouping of white-robed monks. Here we see some- 
thing of the direction in which Florentine art was travelling, 
producing clever and accomplished painters of incident, until 
the great triumvirate of Masaccio, Donatello, and Fra Angelico 
showed to the artists not only new ideals but how to attain 
them. The two fragments of a Baptism by Luca Signorelli 
(Nos. 10, 12) are not only very interesting in themselves but 
remind us how closely Burne-Jones studied this master. 
Form and colour both suggest many a picture by the modern, 
but what he did not attain was the vigour of Signorelli. 


by Masaccio | 
| member of the Brotherhood. 


| haunts the early works of Millais and Holman Hunt. 





Fra Bartolommeo, who had so many of the qualities of a 
great painter, always succeeds in disappointing us. The 
Holy Family (No. 27) is no exception: it is fine in colour, 
accomplished in drawing, and well balanced in composition, but 
still it leaves uscold. It istooluscious, and we would willingly 
give all the euse and assurance of the painting for that austere 
Virgin’s head by Masaccio. But one thing in this picture 
is delightful, and that is the figure of the little St. John. 
Correggio himself never painted anything more winning. It 
is unfinished, and no doubt gains from this fact. The life and 
vigour have not been smoothed out.of it. The shadowed profile 
of the child is most beautiful, and so indeed is the whole 
body; for here we get near to the artist at a moment when heis 
delighting in a piece of pure painting, and had not time to spoil 
it by thinking of the grand manner. Fra Bartolommeo affords 
us an example of a painter whose fatal facility trapped him 
into a style unsuited to his natural, genius. 

The dress and accessories of the portrait of a lady by 
Gianpietrino (No. 34) far surpass the face: the painter's 
anxiety to do justice to his sitter’s features has resulted in 
over-claboration and stiffness, and the green dress remains the 
best part of a picture whose painter drew his inspiration from 
Leonardo. The little picture of St. John the Baptist (No. 36), 
attributed to the Milanese School, is a most interesting work. 
The figure is a version of the so-called Bacchus of Leonardo in 
the Louvre, which is no doubt founded on a design by the master, 
though not his actuai handiwork. The little picture in the 
present collection seems to be very near to the original 
inspiration: it is so full of life, and is a very attractive piece 
of painting. 

A head of a young woman by Morando (No. 79) cannot be 
looked at without surprise: it is so curiously like a work by 
one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, with the parted red hair, 
This is the face that 
The 
mystery is perhaps explained when we find in the catalogue 
that the picture once belonged to Woolner, who was an adopted 


large orbits, and prominent cheek bones. 


The Venetians are not represented by any very striking 
picture, though a canvas ascribed to Titian is here which 
seems to have hitherto remained unnoticed by writers. It is 
a Judith and Holofernes (No. 43). The richness and variety of 
the paint surface seem to justify the attribution, as does the 
finely painted attendant. The least interesting part is the 
face of Judith, which seems to fail from being an ideal creation 
placed amid accessories which suggest a realistic portrait, and 
so produce a division of aim; but the strength of the colour 
and modelling and the massiveness of the forms make the name 
of Titian not an unreasonable one to connect with the picture. 
It was a wise and a happy thought to hang the magnificent 
portrait of Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck and her three Children, by 
Watts (No. 42), next to the Titian, and it stands the test per- 
fectly. Indeed, the modern master has little to fear in 
regard to this work. The forms are large and expressive, the 
light and shade massive, and the colour splendid. Indeed, 
nothing could be more beautiful than the semi-transhucent 
films of colour which melt into one another with the glow of 
enamel, 

Among the early Flemish pictures is to be found a triptych 
attributed to Memline (No. 88), but there is something about 
its colour which makes the suggestion of the catalogue of 
another author likely. We miss in this work the radiant colour 
and transparency of Memline, though it probably is near to 
his influence. A little picture of quite delightful quality is 
Rogier Van der Weyden’s Leonello d’ Este (No. 90). Itisa 
new sensation to have an Italian of the early Renaissance 
whose face we know as represented by his own countrymen 


presented to us by a realistic Northerner. The charac- 
terization is carried very far, and the man lives on 
the little panel which is equally interesting for its 
artistic qualities of drawing and colour. Frans Hals 


has in his portrait (No. 65) realized exactly the sort of 


“swageerer” that Mrs. Quickly desired to keep out of her 


house; but how splendidly has the painter scized the 
character! Another work possessing this same power of 
| presenting a personality to us is Goya’s lady in black 


(No. 52). Here with apparently simple means an impression 
of vitality is created which is astonishing. 
In the last room is hung a small historical collection 


of British water-colours lent by members of the Walpole 
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Society It is very interesting to see on one wall a group of 
works extending frum the primitive water-colour landscape 
artist Towne to Turner: the former was born in 1740, and his 
fine Source of the Arviron (No. 162) is to be seen here. It is 
an interesting work, being a very early representation of the 
Alps: the subject is treated with great breadth and fine 
decorative effect. In the interval between the origin and 
culmination of water-colour landscape art come John Varley, 
with his beautiful and restrained Brampton Church (No. 197), 
and Cotman, with his Shepherd (No. 202), so full of light and 
air, besides works by Constable, Girtin, and others. 

It is to be hoped that this exhibition will arouse the interest 
it deserves,and enable the Art Collections Fund to extend 
the sphere of their valuable operations, for its organizers are 
doing a work of the utmost importance, and one which could 
hardly be achieved in any other way. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


——__—- 


GARIBALDI AND NAPLES.* 
Mr. GEeorGE TREVELYAN, in his former eloquent volume, 
Garibaldi and the Thousand, told the story of how Sicily was 
freed from the tyranny of the Neapolitan Bourbons. It was 
a stirring tale of romance and heroism. The achievement 
itself was a work of genius. Only an inspired leader, 
supported by enthusiastic followers, could have accomplished 
so much with means apparently so inadequate; though, with- 
out any depreciation of Garibaldi, it must be owned that he 
was favoured by many happy accidents or chances and also 
by the utter incapacity, or worse, of his opponents. These 
high deeds were narrated worthily by Mr. Trevelyan; and, as 
he bade his readers farewell, he promised them a concluding 
volume on Garibaldi’s conquest of Naples. This promise he has 
now fulfilled abundantly. First, by enlarging the scope of his 
history, so as to include more than the overthrow of the 
Bourbon kingdom ; and second, by giving us a volume which in 
style and conception is even more admirable than its prede- 
cessor, excellent as that was. The present history seems to 
us more finished and mature; more restrained in manner, 
without any loss of picturesqueness or vigour; and we would 
draw attention to the perfect art with which many of the 
chapters end. After the storm of a battle, or while some 
critical event is trembling in the balance, we are shown the 
sea, or Garibaldi sleeping, or are given some delicate and 
charming effect of nature’s magic, which heightens the tone 
of what has gone before, and yet relieves the tension, leaving 
the reader’s mind quieted and strengthened. Nothing 
could well be better than the whole construction and 
plan of this rather complicated history. Mr. Trevelyan has 
to deal with a crowded scene. The completion of the Sicilian 
victory, the crossing to Calabria, thetriamphal march to Naples, 
and the end of the Bourbon monarchy, all happened within the 
year 1860. It was, indeed, the annus mirabilis of Garibaldi’s 
career and of Italian unity. These events are described by 
Mr. Trevelyan with a fine simplicity, a perfect clearness, and 
a vivacity that never fails. He enables us to see and feel what 
he describes and to take part in the campaigns. Only in the 
truest literature are heroism and war brought so near to a 
writer’s audience. We use the word “audience ” deliberately, 
not only remembering Milton’s “audience fit though few,” 
but meaning that Mr. Trevelyan’s book, though most satisfy- 
ing to read, would be still better read aloud. It is so much 
alive that it deserves a living voice, and so well written that 
it would bear the test of recitation. Besides the conquest of 
Naples, Mr. Trevelyan enables us to follow the larger and 
more complicated movement of international politics, with 
their play of jarring interests, of growing and waning powers, 
of personal jealousies, intrigues, crimes, heroisms, in all the 
fluctuations of triumph or defeat. Cavour’s diplomacy is no 
less exciting than Garibaldi’s warfare. All these matters are 
told with as much skill as those we have mentioned previously; 
and the narrative is founded on a research among public docu- 
ments and an access to private information which are most 
creditable to the author and illuminating to his readers. 
More than this, Mr. Trevelyan helps us, not only 
to understand and follow great events, but to know and 








i 
appreciate great men. In the previous volume there was 
perhaps, a little too much description of Garibaldi; but in 
this volume he lives again through his own acts and words. 
His very mind is shown us with penetrating and unobtrusive. 
art; we are thrilled by his poetry and heroism and charmed 
by his simplicity. It is good to be in that high company ang 
to be touched by the white flame of patriotism. And there 
is a crowd of other interesting and important figures {o 
animate the stage: Victor Emmanuel and Cavour, Napoleon 
the Third, Lord John Russell playing a splendid part, Pius Ix. 
and Francis of Naples, and, not least, the heroes and soldiers 
of the Risorgimento, those myriads of humble and often name. 
less Italians, willing to sacrifice everything for country and 
freedom, without whom the great drama could never have. 
been enacted. Mr. Trevelyan has now completed his trilogy. 
We cannot imagine a better historian of the events ang 
scenes which he has chosen for his labours. We congratulate 
him on the accomplishment of his task and thank him 
sincerely for the manner in which it has been done. He has 
paid a fine tribute to Italian history and made a noble con. 
tribution to English literature in his three memorable 
volumes, which are models of how biography and history 
should be conceived and written. 

And now we may turn to the history itself. Early in June, 1860, 
Garibaldi and his thousand Italian volunteers, with a crowd of 
ill-armed and undisciplined Sicilians, had captured Palermo 
from twenty thousand Neapolitan troops, who held strong 
fortresses, possessed adequate artillery, and were supported by 
a fleet. Though Palermo was conquered, Sicily was not; and 
Garibaldi had to solve the problem, first of gaining and then 
of maintaining it in the face of a superior enemy. This he 
managed to do, thanks to his own genius and luck, as well as 
to the incapacity and quarrels of the Neapolitan generals, 
Sicily was secured to him by the battle of Milazzo, followed by 
the Treaty of Messina, which tied up fifteen thousand men in 
an impregnable fortress and ended Neapolitan rule on the 
island. From these events we come to the mancuvring 
by which Garibaldi was enabled to cross into Calabria, 
in spite of the Neapolitan fleet that commanded the 
straits, and of an army numerically far stronger 
than his own which occupied the mainland and barred 
the way to Naples. In all these affairs diplomacy 
played as active a part as war. It was not a question of Italy 
settling her own affairs, or Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi 
could have dealt easily with Naples and the Papal States, and 
unity might have been achieved in 1860, instead of 1870. But 
Austria, with her territorial interests and her dynastie 
sympathies, had to be considered, and, still more, Napoleon the 
Third, who though he was pledged honestly to the theory of 
nationality, and had a particular sympathy for the Italians, 
was nevertheless hampered by the French clericals and by 
the fallacious opinion that Italian unity was a danger to the 
interests of France. Fortunately Austria was estranged at the 
moment from the Bourbons, and Russia was discredited and 
weakened by the Crimean War, which, as Mr. Trevelyan 
reminds us, “did much to secure the liberties of Europe.” 
The arbiters of Italy's immediate fortunes were the two great 
naval Powers, England and France. The former was 
sympathetic and helpful to every liberal movement on the 
Continent, and especially in Italy; and Lord John Russell 
was urged or cajoled by degrees into accepting Cavour's 
fullest projects for Italian unity. Napoleon was no 
less sympathetic privately. In his public capacity he wavered 
between his desire to act with England, and so to strengthen 
his alliance with her, and the incompatible necessities which 
were forced upon him for dynastic or diplomatic reasons. Like 
all waverers, he sterilized himself. He either did nothing, 
or drifted, leaving the responsibility to his English ally. 
Cavour played most skilfully upon these favourable and 
neutralizing conditions. He was able to make sure first that 
England would keep Napoleon quiet, then that she would 
allow no other interference, at any rate by sea, and finally he 
made an entire convert of Lord John Russell. Mr. Trevelyan 
gives a most interesting account of Sir James Lacaita’s secret 
mission to England for this purpose, and of its success (pages 
204-209); and his fine tribute to the first Earl Russell for his 
great services in home and foreign statesmanship is well worth 
remembering. 

“It has of recent years been somewhat the fashion to blame 





* Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. 
London: Longmans and Co. (7s. 6d, net.] 





Lord John Russell for his failures, but never to praise him for his 
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re h Fashions in history come and go, more often the 
triumphs. de cies in the present than the result of new knowledge 
reflex of a Tt is probable that very few British statesmen in 
ft Coe f their lives did as much to reinvigorate and secure 
the course | 3 of our country as was done by Russell in 1830- 
the a or her as much well-deserved gratitude and such 
=_* ‘riendship abroad as was secured by his action in 1859- 
ae the Ita ian question England secured peace with true 
00. ; is never since, either in point of interest or of con- 
oon ned sensen to repent of her work.” 

i us remember, too, how much praise is due to Palmerston. 
| before all things a staunch and evn fiery English- 
Jso a great and beneficent European, to whom 
er and freedom in many countries are per- 


If he was 

wan, he was a 

the causes of ord 
indebted. 

manently indeb ~ 

But we must return to Cavour, who had many difficult pro- 


‘Jems besides those connected directly with foreign affairs. 
He had to encourage Garibaldi privately, while he was 
‘lized to disown him in public. Above all, he bad to watch 
= he fortunes of the monarchy, which he saw was the 
ly practical system to unite the whole country; and it 
vquired the most delicate handling to ensure that the 
revolutionary forces neither got out of hand nor provoked 
eactionary alarms and interference. Skilful as he was, his 
tusk would have been impossible without the perfect 
oyaity of Garibaldi and the patriotic self-effacement of 


wer t 


Ma 4 ‘i ii. 

is iensillions monarchy reaped what it had sown. It was 
trex cherous and cruel beyond forgiveness, and it had proved 
more than once what concessions and constitutions were 
worth when it had the power to disown them. In consequence, 
its liberal ministers and soldiers feared its victory much more 
than its defeat. Most of the population hated it. Only the 
my was faithful, and that was discouraged by treacherous 
ind inefficient leadership. When the King had left Naples, 
his authority soon crumbled away ; and though Garibaldi had 
many difficulties to surmount, and some hard and critical 
fighting to go through, the Neapolitan Kingdom fell very 
much as Palermo and Sicily had fallen. 

As the result of that wonderful year Italy was made a united 
and continuous territory, from Piedmont to Calabria, and over 
the Straits into Sicily; though Venetia was not gained until 
1866, and Rome, with the last fragments of the Papal States, 
antil 1870. 

It wasa bitter disappointment to Garibaldi that he could 
not liberate Rome at once, as he had liberated Naples, but he 
submitted with the patriotic loyalty of an antique hero. 
After unmaking and remaking a kingdom he retired quietly 
to his island farm. Though his hopes of seizing Rome were 
foiled again, a few years later he lived to see the triumph and 
the complete unification of 1870. For many years his colossal 
statue has dominated Rome from the Janiculum; and in this 
jubilee year of the Italian Kingdom Victor Emmanuel faces 
him from the Capitol. So the Titanic drama of Italy’s resur- 
rection was played out: thanks to Mazzini, the inspired 
dreamer; to Garibaldi, the poetical and inspiring warrior; 
to Cavour, one of the most courageous, skilful, and sensible 
all statesmen; and to a King who was no less brave and 

onest. 





VITRUVII BRITANNICIL* 

{x the eighteenth century it was expected of every successful 
architect that he should produce two books: one all about 
Vitravius, with copious reference to himself; the other all 
about himself, with or without reference to Vitruvius. For 
Vitruvius might be substituted Scamozzi, or Palladio; Kent 
even compromised with Inigo Jones, but the nature and the 
sequence of the great worka were inevitable. Both were 
published by subscription, and Maecenas was paid in dedica- 
my panegyrics. 

Fashion has changed, and architects in general are content 
to leave their designs uncollected and their patrons unsung. 
If a small volume of photographs or perspective drawings 
“ppear nowadays, it is vain to look therein for the six noble 
—_ devoted to “A Hunting Lodge and Casino for his 
2raee the Duke of Mercia at Proudenham in the County of 
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arms, sans flourished writing, sans dedication, sans every- 
thing. 

Such a book is Mr. Briggs’s Country Cottages and Homes 
As some review is due to it, a few lines must be devoted to 
unpleasant but necessary truths. Mr. Briggs’s publications 
run through so many editions that he is in a position to sup- 
port unfavourable criticism; there is consequently no reason 
to refrain from pointing out that to produce such architecture 
as he illustrates and to have won the Soane Medallion are two 
entirely contradictory things. Whether the blame for this 
inconsistency rests with himself or with the Soane Medallion 
examiners it is for Mr. Briggs to decide. 

Mr. Briggs and his works, however, are not the principal 
theme of this review. If his published designs are different 
both in conception and in portrayal from their prototypes of 
a century or more ago, Mr. Ernest Willmot’s volume on 
English House Design is equally remote from Colin Camp- 
bell’s Vitruvius Britannicus, which it resembles in intention. 
Campbell compiled his book for a public of wealthy amateurs 
who must not be insulted by the offer of any elementary in- 
struction. Mr. Willmott writes for an ignorant laity, whom, 
it must be confessed, he sometimes instructs after the manner 
of Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture. Speaking of 
proportion, for instance, he bids his readers “imagine a 
heavily moulded cornice in a room ten feet high commencing 
six feet above the floor and projecting four feet across the 
ceiling. It may be an exquisitely moulded and decorated 
cornice, and the room itself may be of good shape. But you 
say at once the cornice is ‘out of proportion’ or ‘out of 
scale’ with the room, i.e., the dimensions of the cornice are 
too large as related to the rest of the room.” Subtle this, but 
true. 

This, however, is superficial criticism, and Mr. Willmott's 
volume has enough of excellence to demand serious appraise- 
ment. Learned it is not, impartial it is not, original it is not; 
but it is exceedingly readable, and bears witness throughout 
to the good taste of the author. The first two sections, 
headed respectively ‘“‘The House and its Setting ” and ‘* Con- 
cerning the Chief Principles of House Design,” are mere 
platitude if analysed, but the layman should profit by them 
notwithstanding. The long chapter on “The Old English 
House ” threads its way pleasantly down the paths of history 
and ends with orthodox abruptness at the death of Wren. 
Mr. Willmott appears to know little and to care less about 
palatial architecture: he speaks of Castle Howard and 
Blenheim as “stupendous but graceless productions of 
Vanbrugh,” and concedes to the works of the Adams that 
“they have their interest.” The delightful country “ villas ” 
of Burton and his contemporaries are not even mentioned. 
In fact, like most modern architects he makes his business 
the pursuit of “charm, texture, repose,” and various other 
elusive qualities, which are certainly very good things in their 
way. As far as it goes, the historical portion of the book is 
well done. 

This praise does not necessarily apply to the next chapter 
entitled “ The Revival,” since there is nothing historical in its 
design. It consists of three short monographs on three—or 
rather four—architects, Mr. Philip Webb, Messrs. Bodley 
and Garner, and Mr. Norman Shaw. In saying that Pugin, 
Butterfield, Scott, Street, Godwin, Nesfield, Douglas, Devey, 
as well as Ruskin and William Morris, brought about an 
awakening from the “lethargy towards matters architectural 
which characterized the first half of the nineteenth century” 
Mr. Willmott is expressing a very general opinion. That a 
period in which there flourished Soane, Wilkins, Robert 
Smirke, Barry, and Decimus Burton can be called a period of 
“lethargy” is open to dispute. The Anglo-Hellenism or 
Anglo-Italianism of these designers was equally real with the 
Anglo-Medizvalism to which it gave place; and the Gothic 
revival, when in its turn it fell to the sword of Mr. Philip 
Webb, left behind it a record far from dishonourable. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Webb's work is as remarkable in its 
kind as anything that England has to show, and the five 
photographs chosen by Mr. Willmott are well worth having. 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner's house at Chelsea shows the 
manner of the early “Queen Anne” revival less favourably 
than would the works of one of its particular specialists—tle 
late Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Champneys, for instance. Tho 
well-known facade of Hewell Grange is, of course, beyond 
all praise, and Mr, Garner's little house at Hampstead is 
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probably one of the most beautiful houses of its size in the 
world. Of Mr. Norman Shaw’s work it is harder to speak. 
flis earlier manner astonishes by its dexterity and fancy, but 
it seldom Jacks a certain air of meretricious picturesqueness, 
especially when compared with the soberer work produced by 
Street in his later days. Though in the country, these 
variegated houses are not of the country: they are the rural 
retreats of opulent business men. When, tiring of this sort 
of thing, Mr. Shaw turned his attention to the heavier 
pseudo-classical styles, it goes without saying that his genius 
enabled him to do remarkable things with them. But it is 
very doubtful what permanent value such houses as Bryan- 
ston and Chesters will be found to possess when seen in the 
clear light of the academic standards that we are now so 
busily acquiring from France. They may be found too 
stately for picturesqueness and too picturesque for stateliness. 

The remainder of the book is taken up by “a selection of 
contemporary designs.” These are mostly very familiar, but 
such houses as Sir Robert Lorimer’s “ Wemyss Hall,” Mr. 
Lutyens’s “Little Thakeham,” and Mr. Ernest Newton’s 
“ Ardenrun Place” cannot be seen too often. 

A facade in Upper Grosvenor Street by Mr. Knott is well 
schemed, but very coarse and vulgar in detail. Professor 
Lethaby’s “ Avon Tyrell” shows how infallibly the abandon- 
ment of recognized forms of beauty leads to positive ugliness, 
and a house in Hampshire by Mr. Willmott himself is, for 
some curious reason, in the Dutch style of South Africa. Mr. 
Lutyens’s work, as usual, puts most of the rest to shame, 
though the house at Streatham by Mr. Ernest George, now 
many years old, can hold its own with anything in the book. 
So, too, can the masterly little villa at Bedford Park, by the 
late E. W. Godwin, which Mr. Willmott attributes to George 
Godwin—an astonishing mistake to have made. Particularly 
welcome are the photographs of Professor Beresford Pite’s 
street fronts in St. Marylebone—designs which show a vigorous 
handling of classic materials, which can also be remarked in 
Mr. Belcher’s “ The Tower,” Pangbourne. 

Altogether Mr. Wilmott illustrates a good selection of 
modern work, which to many will be the most attractive 
feature in his book. 

There is little space now for criticism of a book entitled 
The English Home, by Messrs. Banister and Herbert 
Fletcher. Nor is much space needed for the purpose. The 
book is composed of an abundance of practical information on 
building, illustrations of some very ugly villas designed by 
the authors, a few good designs by other hands, a chapter of 
shirt-cuff notes on the history of architecture, and a preface 
by the Duke of Argyll. The practical information is not 
without value. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Mr. Hewtert in The Agonists has taken “ three barbarous old 
tales ” and presented them as parts of a philosophical trilogy. 
“ You take, as a starting-point,” he says, “the three essential 
qualities of God to be Power, Love, and Knowledge, and admit 
the essential qualities of Man to be the more excellent as they 
more nearly approach those of God; and you have in each of 
these plays an example of the failure of a typical personage, 
God or man, for lack of one or other quality.” His subject is 
the failure of God to blend with man. The story of Minos 
shows, in his view, man gifted with knowledge, but failing from 
lack of power. This seems to us a forced interpretation for 
which Mr. Hewlett’s drama gives no warrant. The tale of 
Ariadne in Naxos shows a God with power over men, but 
unable to win their love, and the tale of Hippolytus shows 
love without knowledge—again, we think, a slightly fantastic 
moral. But though we may quarrel with the details the motif 
is clear, and Mr. Hewlett has elaborated it with considerable 
power and beauty. The versification is based on no regular 
metrical system, but framed to suit each mood of the drama. It 
“ee The Agonists: A Trilogy of God and Man. By Maurice Hewlett. London: 
Maemillan and Co, [4s. 6d. net.|-—-(2) Mary and the Bramble and The Sale of 
St. Thomas. y Lascelles Abercrombie. Ryton, Dynock, Glos. Published by 
the author. [ls. 1d. each.}—(3) Mariamne. By T. Sturge Moore. London: 
Duckworth and Co. |2s. net.)|——(4) Manin and the Defence of Venice, By 
John Presland. London: Chatto and Windus. (5s. net. (5) The Treason 
and Death of Benedict Arnold, 4 John Jay Chapman. New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Co.——(6) Poem of Men and Hours. By John Drinkwater. 
London: D. Nutt. [1s. 6d, net. } (7) Songs of a Factory Girl. By Ethel Carnie. 
London: Headley Bros. [ls. net,| (8) Some Verses. By Nina Herbert. 
Portsmouth: Griffin and Co.—(9) The Little City. By Wilfred Rowland 
Childe. Oxford: Blackwell. [ls. net.]——(10) Poems. By M. Jourdain, 
London: Truslove and Hanson. (88, 6d. net.|——(11) The Porch of Paradise. 
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sa bold experiment but we are bound to say that it is not un. 
successful. Poetry, in his own phrase, has borrowed fp 

; . P % orrowed from proge 
without ceasing to be poetry. The three plays have throughout 
a high level of dramatic interest, and they have 
of great tragic beauty. Such, for example, is the 
of Ariadne and Dionysus in the second play, 
might call the Artemis motif in the third. It 
of sporadic beauties, for its most remarkable quality ig jt, 
unity of interest and effect. The chorus has Many passage 

P . 8 
of lyrical charm, such as the lyric to Artemis in the a 
play and the concluding songs of the second and third, 
but it is the great story which moves us most deeply—the 
stress of dramatic and logical sequence, so that we have notins 
to notice the art of it all. This is a high tribute to i, 
Hewlett’s technical skill. At its best the irregular yers, 
has a sharp freshness which the more orthodox melon 
. " ea . Jetres 
could scarcely give. Take these lines on Artemis, spoken by 
Hippolytus :— 
“White shone her shoulder in the still woodland 
2 , 
White her knee under green kirtle ; 
Peering she stood, astart like a bird 
To flutter of leaves. Swift then a smile 
Rayed like a morning flush upon her, 
Sunned her serious gaze and met me, 
Worshipping there with beating heart. 
I saw the blue beam of her wide eyes, 
Her carven throat and still raiment ; 
Whispered her name, as now I do, 
Lifted hands, made my thanksgiving : 
‘O thou miracle, spirit of pure breath, 
fod be thanked for the glory he made in thee!’ 
I loved a Goddess. Never since then this world 
Held a woman for me.” 

Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie is a poet of many experiments 
who has scarcely found his true strength. Of the two poems 
before us we like Mary and the Bramble least. It is ful) 
of fine images and cunning phrases, but the workmanship is 
too mannered and curious, and it has the effect of a clever 
imitation ratber than an original creative impulse. In The 
Sale of St. Thomas there is less vertu and more vitality. It 
tells how, when the Apostles divided the world among them, 
India fell to Thomas. Being « fearful man he conjures up 
the terrors of the task, and has persuaded himself that it was 
his duty to stay at home when Christ appears and sells himto 
the shipmaster, so that he goes to India asa slave. There is 
throughout an immense imaginative vigour which revels 
in the strange and the grotesque, and yet when it pleases can 
fashion lines of airy delicacy. The poem shows a great 
strengthening and broadening of Mr. Abercrombie’s remark- 
able talent. The moral has an artistic as well as an ethica! 
significance. 

“Thou must not therefore stoop thy spirit’s sight 

To pore only within the candle-gleam 

Of conscious wit and reasonable brain ; 

But search into the sacred darkness lying 

Outside thy knowledge of thyself, the vast 

Measureless fate, full of the power of stars, 

The outer noiseless heavens of thy soul.” 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s play, Mariamne, has a merit rare in tle 
modern poetical drama : it aims solely at dramatic effect, and 
has no care for incidental beauties. It is admirably 
constructed, and has that unity of appeal which, whether or 
not it may fit it for the stage, gives to the reader th 
feeling of looking on at life. The character of Mariamne 
subtly conceived, and the scenes at the judgment-hall and in 
the prison before death rise to a high pitch of drama. 
Mr. Sturge Moore has come very near the true classic simplicity 
in the grave and reticent power of his play. ——Mr. Preslands 
Manin and the Defence of Venice is also the work of a man wh 
aims at drama first and eschews irrelevant purple patches. It 
is an accomplished play, well constructed, and moving always 
on the dignified levels of tragedy. But the author lacks 
Mr. Moore’s essential poetry. He is too often pedestrian ane 
uninspired, so that we find rather dramatized history than 
historic drama. Mr. John Jay Chapman’s Treasou and Deat 
of Benedict Arnold suffers from the fact that it is scarce) 
ever peetry. It isa play on the Greek model, with choruses 
of Waves and Clouds and “ Father Hudson ” to fill the part 
an immortal. it is all good sense and doubtless accurate 
history, but never at any moment does the thought seem t 
cross the line which separates the poetic from the yee 

Of the five volumes of lyrics on our list Mr. John Drisk- 
water’s Poem of Men and Hours is the most remarkable b ‘ 
for its accomplishment and its promise. Mr. Drinkwater i8 4 
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ter of the “ occasional ” poem—we use the term with all 
ct. The common oceasions, the trite subject, are used by 
ait ith real skill and originality. The sonnet is a good test 
os : t's craft.in this respect, and Mr. Drinkwater writes 
tite sonnets with an odd new music of his own. In 
: is scarcely a jejune thought or a harsh 


his slim book there : ; . 
in and sometimes, as in the fine “A Prayer and “The 


Lady Laura,” we find a beautiful and rare conception wedded 
to haunting music. In the business of the lyric, too, Mr. Drink- 
water shows himself a master. “ A Harvest Thanksgiving 
and “Late Summer” are delightful things, where a musical 
simplicity is attained by a careful but not too obvious art. 
Miss Ethel Carnie’s Songs of a Factory Girl have the charm of 
complete sincerity. Her range is limited to one or two lyrical 
forms, and her philosophy of life is that of a brave optimism 
which is always ready to see the light in the dark. She is 
lose observer, whose realism is incapable of any sustained 
depression ; it is always struggling to break into poetry. 
Poems like “The Mother” and “A Tired Mother” are 
singularly attractive from the quality of courageous and 
faithful tenderness. She is capable, too, of handling a more 
abstract subject by means of imaginative metaphor, and 
often she attains, as in “ Possession,” to an acute and arresting 
Miss Carnie’s work has its crudities, but it is full of 
the true stuff of poetry. Mrs. Herbert’s Some Verses is also 
an instance of a true talent not yet fully formed. Like Miss 
Carnie, she is always sincere and spontaneous, and her 
philosophy of life is much the same. We like best the fine 
“Supplication,” which is nearly perfect both in form and 
content. With Mr. Wilfred Childe’s The Little City we 
return to a highly literary and self-conscious type of work. 
The “little cities” of Europe dominate his fancy, and very 
charmingly he sings of them in verse which recalls William 
Morris, Mr. Yeats, and very frequently Mr. Belloc. It is all 
highly accomplished, and often, as in the “ Foreword,” “ The 
Splendid Road,” “ The Chained Crusader,” and “ The Song of 
a Secret Lady,” very pretty and delicate and fanciful. Mr. 
Childe has great skill of verse and a true sense of beauty: his 
task is to find a form of expression less imitative and, shall 
we say, less “precious,” and in “ Dream-Cotswold” he 
seems to be on the way to attain it. Mr. Jourdain’s 
poems consist mainly of admirable translations from the 
Greek and the French—so good that they have almost 
the merit of originals. The other pieces, even when not 
definitely translations, have generally the air of adaptations. 
He has caught the spirit of the Greek anthology—its dignity 
and homeliness combined—and such a poem as “Seleucus 
of Lesbos” is a most skilfulecho. The purpose of Miss Anna 
Bunston’s The Porch of Paradise is defined in the preface. 
“It is at least possible that there are stunted souls who can- 
not converse fully with the Divine Father till they have had 
ampler draughts from the breasts of natural ie. 6 5 o Bee 
joys of the Porch of Paradise are chiefly . . . joys such as 
we haltingly pursue upon the present earth.” It is a beautiful 
fantasia, in which scene follows scene of natural joy in its 
purest and highest form. The verse is rich and stately, and 
there is a remarkable intellectual quality in the descriptions, 
a kind of mathematical orderliness and reason. Miss Bunston, 
too, has the art of that sudden fancy which at once delights 
and startles. For example :— 


mas 


ac 


thought. 


“all the fairy blooms 
That grow where shepherds tread, and make the floor 
Of Earth more lovely to the hosts of Heav’n 
Than are the starry skies to us who pray.” 
And 
“the very breath 
Of sloping grassy hills that lie and bask 
Like great green lizards in the sun ; of far, 
Immaculate, and footless fields of snow 
Where nothing moves but shadows of the clouds.” 


Our only criticism is that the book fails where all mysticism 
in art fails: it is not too vague, but too concrete. 
must always tell too much; it must always condescend upon 
details and like the last chapters of Revelation tell the number 
of the gates and pearls. 

We have left to the end two little volumes of sonnets. 
Mr. Crouch’s anthology, Sonnets of South Africa, suffers like 
ail collections drawn from a narrow field; there is a good 
deal of second-rate work in it. The sonnet is not the form we 
should have expected to see very rapidly naturalized in a new 


country. Those by Mr. W. C. Scully, Mr. Haynes Bell, and 
“Syned” seem to us the best, and it is interesting to read 
Thomas Pringle’s experiments of nearly a century ago. We 
welcome the slim volume which contains “ Lucilla’s ” twenty- 
four sonnets. The type is simple—a picture, a metaphor, and 
a moral—but few modern poems so completely fulfil their pur- 
pose. These thought-laden images, soberly and quietly drawn, 
have a compelling force beyond most of the work of our day. 
It is hard to select when the whole is already a selection, but 
we should name “ Loss and Compensation,” “Heat without 
Shadow,” and “Sea-Shores” as in this specific type among 
the three finest of recent sonnets. 





ON TRANSLATING DANTE.* 
Mr. WHEELER, in his translation of the Divina Commedia, 
following the examples of Dean Plumptre and of Mr. Cayley, 
has attepted to reproduce in English verse the ferza vima of 
the original. The objections against the employment of this 
metre have been stated already by Dr. C. L. Shadwell, the 
Provost of Oriel, in the preface to his translation of the 
Purgatorio, from which we may quote the following passige : 
“In the first place, itis not an English metre: it has never 
been used by any English poet for original composition ; its 
structure is unfamiliar; and the ear does not expect, and is 
not gratified by meeting with, the recurrent rimes. Secondly, 
the difficulty, always great, of finding three rimes suitable to 
the meaning becomes much greater in translation; and it 
must frequently happen that the words which best reproduce 
the meaning have to be discarded in favout of weaker ones 
which fulfil the condition of the triple ending. The same 
causes necessitate the use of vurious forms of ‘ padding,’ of 
violent inversions and complications of grammatical straetnre, 
and of archaic and uncouth expressions employed without any 
justification in the original.” Exceptions to the first state- 
ment might be cited; but Dr. Shadwell points out the difference 
between Byron’s loose adaptation of the ferza rima and ‘the 
versification of the Commedia; and Chaucer's employment of 
the metre is limited to a few lines of the Compleint to His 
Lady, which are themselves fragmentary and imperfect. Even 
the traces of its influence, which persist in the terzdne of the 
sonnet, are weak and vague. We might quote from Mr. 
W heeler’s translation examples of all the blemishes mentioned 
by Dr. Shadwell; but when we consider the diffietiities of 
presenting a literal version in Dante’s original mietre 
we are inclined rather to congratulate the translator upon 
the measure of success which he has achieved. It remains, 
however, that the literal and metrical ideals are mutually 
destructive of each other; and that a translation which aims 
at achieving both invariably fails of either, the exigenves of 
the verse demanding a sacrifice of the strict literal sense and 
the sense robbing the verse of all splendour of diction and the 
final pomp of language. Take the following lines from the 
ninth canto of the Purgatorio in Mr. Wheeler's translation :— 
«. . . This passage opens not, but fast is stayed, 

More precious is the one, but art not slight 

And wit, the other needs, the lock to s 

Since to unloose the knot it hath the might. 

From Peter hold I them. . . .” 
In each of these five consecutive lines the pause falls in the 
same place, and the consequent monotony of the diction 
joined to the prevalence of the monosyllubles destroy a!! 
pleasure in the reading. But we do not wish to leave the 
impression that Mr. Wheeler cannot rise above this level. The 
horrible lines in the thirty-third canto of the Inferno :— 
} 


tir, 


“ Quand’ ebbe detto cid, con gli occhi torti 
Riprese il teschio misero coi denti 


Che furo all’ osso, come d’ un can, forti” 


are skilfully managed in— 





Mysticism | 





known 


“With eyes distorted, having made thi 
On the wretched skull again his teeth made war, 


That like a dog’s were strong upon the bone. 


It is not strictly literal, and the repetition of ‘the word 
“made” is a blemish; but the important last line with its 
sombre realism is admirably rendered, and here*the mono 
syllables are a source of strength. It is at such moments 
] one off thos 


that Mr. Wheeler shows at his best; but take 
* The Divine Comedy. Translated by C. E, Wheek 3 vels.. Loudon: 
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clear, luminous passages of lyrical emotion which are so strong 
a featurein Dante's work. Mr. Wheeler’s rendering is— 
“Then at the hour when waxeth musical 

The swallow nigh the dawn and telleth o’er 

Sad lays which haply former griefs recall ; 

And when our mind, a pilgrim now far more 

Away from flesh, and less by thinking pent 

To vision almost of a seer can soar.” 
Compare it with Dr. Shadwell’s rendering :— 

« And in the hour, before the morn, 

When wakes the swallow’s note forlorn 

Haply amid her singing 

Her woes to memory bringing 

The hour when loosed from thought our mind 

Leaves pilgrim-like her flesh behind, 

And borne along in dreams 

Almost a prophet seems.” 
Here it seems to us that while Mr. Wheeler's version is 
admirable for its conscientious workmanship Dr. Shadwell 
has filled the stanza, which his keen and scholarly instinct for 
all its latent possibilities led him to choose, with an extra- 
ordinary sense of music and a richness of poetic suggestion 
quite peculiar to him, and has thus given to his work a dis- 
tinction which no other English rendering has equalled. We 
need only point out how the repetition of “the hour” links 
together the two stanzas, so that the thought is borne upward 
in a continuous and triumphant progress; and how the 
use of the word “forlorn” enriches and defines at once the 
allusion of Dante by suggesting the nature of the grief. 
It is in this feeling for words as though they were living 
things, drawing from each other, as two intelligences might, 
the hidden significances of the contained thought, that 
the supreme power of the poet consists ; and it is by this that 
he is able to read life, to interpret it for us, and to represent 
it, more completely than any other artist can, in all its manifold 
energies, perpetually recreating itself. 

But while we point out the necessity of giving to any verse 
translation a form in which our own native genius has 
expressed itself, that is to say, a form which has been tested 
and of which a perfect model exists, another aspect of the 
question is raised concerning the relation of the form to the 
matter and to the subject. Cary, whose position among 
English translators is that of a classic, took Milton’s blank 
verse as his model; but Paradise Lost, for all its superficial 
resemblances, is not of the same order as the Commedia: it 
portrays character in action and repeats upon an_ heroic 
scale the spectacle of human life creating the future and then 
exploring it; while the Commedia is not so much a representa- 
tion of life as a commentary on it; its action is not the real 
action of the world which lies outside us, but an ideal and 
visionary action, an inward and spiritual development; and 
naturally, therefore, it verges upon the lyric form, while 
Paradise Lost seems to be constantly upon the point of 
taking a dramatic form. If our aim be to consider how an 
English poet has handled a subject similar to the Commedia 
we are driven back to a contemporary with Dante, to Langland 
and The Vision of Piers Plowman; but while there is a great 
deal to be said for alliterative verse—and William Morris 
showed the possibilities of its development in Love is Enough 
—English verse as represented by Piers Plowman is far more 
primitive than the verse of the Italian poets contemporary 
with Dante. Chaucer represents a much nearer approach 
to the great Florentine’s style; and in many cases the same 
influences may be traced in his work and in the Com- 
media; at the opening of the third book of Troilus and 
Criseyde, for instance, the line “In gentil lLertes ay redy to 
repaire,” and much of the spirit of that invocation seems to 
be a reflection of Guido di Guinizello’s “ Al cor gentil ripara 
sempre amore”; and it is worth while noting that the word 
“repaire” with Chaucer covers the variant readings of the 
Vatican and Barberini manuscripts of Guido’s most exquisite 
poem, that is, of rimpatra and of ripadria. We might bear in 
mind also that the Italian influence on Chaucer's work was 
not only the influence of Dante's predecessors, but also of his 
immediate successors, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and that 
Chaucer's language %s full of the romance element, which 
in the later development of our language became gradually 
obscured, 

We do not fora moment suggest that a translator of Dante 
should attempt deliberately to imitate the language of 


tice, 
mirrored by and informing the words, which is of primary im. 
portance. We are in complete agreement with Dr. Shadwell 
as to what he says against the employment, without any justi. 
fication in the original, of uncouth and archaic expressions. 
But Dante was, after all, the complete expression of the 
medizval spirit: his work is saturated with the ideas and 
coloured with the life of a particular age, and, however greatly 
he may have transcended his age, it remains as a distinct 
element in his work. An archaic system of thought, an 
archaic conception of the universe, even the archaic mode of 
life and form of things are far less likely to be an impedi- 
ment to our complete enjoyment if expressed in archaic terms, 
Chaucer was not one to pass the flammantia moenia, but more 
than Wicliff, or Langland, or the anonymous author of The 
Pearl, which itself would seem to have been influenced by 
the twenty-eighth canto of the Purgatorio, he was repre- 
sentative of medizval England as was Dante of mediwval Italy, 
The world as it is revealed in his work is not an entirely 
different world, but it is seen under another light from a 
different aspect; and if it be less spiritual and of a lower 
order his mind is as various, as human, and as full of under. 
standing. 





CANON HORSLEY’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Turis life story has a curiously appropriate beginning. In 
1836 there was a strange movement led by one John Thom, 
“ posing as a Socialistic Christ,” and calling himself Courtenay, 
just as Jack Cade called himself Mortimer. A riot followed, 
and the facts brought to light at the inquests on the victims 
roused much interest. It was made clear that the district was 
in a deplorable condition of ignorance. One consequence was 
the constitution of a new parish: the first child born in the 
parsonage was John William Horsley, who te.ls us in these 
pages something about the fight which he himself has fought 
against evil in “the prison and the slum.” The book is not all 
of a sombre hue; indeed, we might say that no part of it is so, 
for the author is an optimist. It opens with some bright and 
cheerful recollections of early days. We hear about the 
King’s School at Canterbury, which J. W. Horsley entered at 
the age of ten, and where, as he pleasantly tells us, he bad his 
first impulse to Radicalism, rising to the top of his class at 
the annual examination because he knew that radix means 
“root,” and that it has radicibus for its dative plural. After 
Canterbury came Oxford—Canon Horsley is mistaken in 
thinking that Pembroke College is “unique in Oxford as a 
seventeenth-century foundation,” for Wadham was opened in 
1613—and we hear, along with graver matters, a good deal 
about the river and athletics generally. What is said about 
“records” is curious. The times of races and the distances 
achieved in jumps are surprisingly different now from what they 
were forty odd years ago. In 1864 the mile race was won in 
five minutes less one second; in 1905 the time was reduced to 
4 min. 17 sec. In the same year the long jump was 18 ft.; it has 
since been lengthened by more than five feet. This has been 
accomplished by practice and improved conditions, for it can 
hardly be supposed that the competitors are physically 
superior by so much. Canon Horsley evidently thinks 
that these things are no inappropriate introduction to the 
story of his life work, begun, we may say, in 1870, when he 
was ordained to the assistant curacy of Witney in Oxford- 
shire, where he was specially attached to the little village of 
Curdridge. After five years at Witney came work of a very 
different kind at St. Michael's, Shoreditch, with “a population 
of ten thousand on a quarter of a mile square ”—about forty 
times greater than the proportion of the Oxfordshire parish. 
His stay here was brief, for after a year or so he was appointed 
to what was then known as the Middlesex House of Detention, 
but is now H.M. Prison, Clerkenwell. Here, then, we have the 
“prison,” about which Canon Horsley has much that is 
eminently sensible and instructive to say. On one point too 
commonly obscured in these days by a false sentimentality he 
strongly insists. “Hardly yet have we any idea that justice 
requires the protection of society.” It is quite right that 
when a particular case is being tried the previous record of 
the accused should be kept out of sight: it might disturb 
the due weighing of the evidence. But this record is 
bound to be considered when sentence is pronounced. 
To give acriminal found guilty for the fiftieth time a light 








Chaucer, for it is not the language but the spirit of the time, 


* I Remember. By John William Horsley, M.A, London; Wells Garduzer, 
Darton and Co, [7s, 6d, net.] 
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ent because the particular offence was trifling is 
«In its spirit, though not as to its letter,” we require 
to act on the epigram of Sir Robert Andereon: “ Half of those 
. nrison ought not to be there, and the other half ought not 
Pa a ” Unfortunately when some movement has been 
pe ‘. this direction by a “half-hearted experiment of the 
pea of inveterate offenders,” the official who can set 
peo and juries at nought may step in and make the whole 
ng i urce. 
ys bag Prison” the “Slum.” Canon Horsley found 
one at Woolwich, in which everything was almost typically 
bad. He has a quite amusing story to tell of the war he 
waged against private interests, municipal neglect, and all the 
causes, active and negative, which work such evil in our centres 
of population. One detail we may give because it is an instruc- 
tive instance of how figures may be misnsed, “ Why complain,” 
said the other side, “ if the Woolwich death-rate is low?” But 
shen one took into account the deaths of Woolwich people in 
infrmaries and hospitals outside the boundaries and the 
fact of a garrison of 4,000 healthy young men with a 
death-rate of 3°50 per thousand, it was found not to be low at 
all. The town showed what it thought by making the reformer 
a Guardian, and here we may quote another instructive fact: 
will the Old-age Pensions relieve the poor-rate? Out of 437 
aged female inmates of the Newington Workhouse it was 
found that only fifteen could find a home outside, and only 
six, if even six, out of 288 men over sixty-five. 

We cannot help thinking that the mention of Mr. Capel 
Molyneux on p. 119 is not quite kind. Jobn Bradford was not 
“a pious Puritan.” The name had not been invented in 1555 
when he was burned at Smithfield. 


punishm 
absurd. 





MARIE CAROLINE, DUCHESSE DE BERRY.* 
In European history of the first half of the nineteenth 
century the Duchesse de Berry is a singularly vivid figure. 
For seventeen years—from her arrival in France in 1816 till 
the events of 1832-3 disenchanted her most loyal admirers— 
she was more than popular, not only with the majority in 
Legitimist society, but with the people as a whole. A series 
of word-sketches remain which show the little fair princess, 
spirited as a boy, wilful as a spoilt child, generous, beneficent, 
playful, haughty, or undignified according to her whims, in 
avery variety of costume and setting, but always adored by 
the French. A Marseilles newspaper describes her as she 
cruised about the harbour during the ten days’ quarantine 
imposed on her arrival from Naples: “The rays of the setting 
sun were just lighting the harbour when there rose and 
appeared that young star, so earnestly desired, dressed in blue 
witha toque of white taffeta crowned with three white feathers 
and an amaranth shawl.” Later she is to be seen “at her best” 
in “a monumental hat of black velvet adorned with plumes 

. avery high-waisted redingote imprisons a fichu fallen 
from her shoulders.” Not exactly pretty or exactly royal, 
with her bunches of light curls, smiling eyes, and impertinent, 
pouting mouth, but “bewitching.” There was something in 
her glance which ill-natured people called a squint, but the 
beauty of her complexion, hands, and feet was undeniable. 
One can imagine her an eccentric figure enough when 
Charles X, at the moment of his final departure from St. 
Cloud, was constrained to say,“ Why this singular costume, 
my daughter?” “The princess was dressed in a green 
redingote with a velvet collar, wide pantaloons, and a man’s 
hat, and in a belt round her waist were two pistols” for the 
defence of her children. Later, in La Vendée, she wore “the 
‘black waistcoat with metal buttons, blue blouse, and wide 
breeches of a Vendéen peasant, her fair hair concealed beneath 
a brown wig and a woollen cap”; and it was thus that Berryer 
found her when he hurried from Paris to entreat her to 
abandon the mad enterprise which did her son's cause so much 
more harm than good. He failed, of course. Marie Caroline 
was as wildly rash as she was daring, and delighted in her 
foolhardy adventures for their own sake; but he confessed 
that there was in her “ the stuff to make twenty kings.” 

Mr. Noel Williams writes historical biography with a prac- 
tised hand, and he has seldom or never been more successful 
than in this new book. It would be difficult to paint a better 
or more convincing portrait of the great-granddaughter of 
Maria Theresa, the granddaughter of Maria Carolina of 








wr, A Princess of rane ture: Marie 
illiams, With 17 Illustrations, London: Methuen and Co, 


Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. Noel 
(15s, net. ] 





Naples, the wife of the Duc de Berry and the mother of the 
last hope of the old French Bourbons, Henri Dieudonné, 
Henri Cing—best known as the Comte de Chambord—with 
all her faults and virtues. It is not at all surprising that her 
biographer should be, according to the old lines, very kind to 
the latter and a little blind to the former. Marie Caroline 
has known how to appeal to his chivalry as to that of most 
men in her own time. But indeed all modern research and 
discovery go to prove that the scandal which attended the 
birth of the unlucky Duchess'’s child in the fortress of Blaye— 
a scandal blackened and encouraged by Louis Philippe’s 
Government for the sake of its fatal effect on Legitimist 
loyalty—was quite without foundation. It is now known by 
historians that Marie Caroline’s secret marriage with Count 
Lucchesi-Palli before her Vendéen expedition was a real 
marriage, and that her conduct, though foolish and madly 
inconsistent, was not morally unworthy of the princess whom 
Charles X. appointed regent for her son. She appears tc 
have been very unjustly treated by the gossips of her own 
day. 

Since the struggles of the great Revolution French history 
hardly supplies a more romantic story than that of the 
Duchesse de Berry's personal adventures in La Vendée. The 
exciting scene of her capture, with three loyal friends, in her 
hiding-place at Nantes, after her betrayal by the traitor 
Deutz, has often been described, but never with more spirit 
than by Mr. Noel Williams. 

And it is not only his heroine who stands out alive from his 
singularly interesting pages. Louis XVIII., Charles X., the 
Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme, the Due de Berry, the 
Orleans family (with their varied groups of enemies, friends, 
favourites), statesmen like Decazes, intrigantes like Mme. du 
Cayla, true-hearted women like Mme. de Gontaut, make up an 
animated background for the little Neapolitan princess. 
There is a great deal of detail, of which no one will complain, 
in the story, for instance, of her husband, Charles Ferdinand, 
Duc de Berry, a man whose frank character wes a fair 
match for her own. With all his sins and serious defects, he 
possessed a better heart than most of his family, and seldom 
in history has a tragic death been more cruelly undeserved. 





AN AMERICAN IN BRITTANY.* 

Tuis delightful traveller is the ideal tourist in Brittany. He 
takes the province and the people as they are, does not cry out 
against their superstitions, endures their manners and cus- 
toms with a fair amount of patience, and shows altogether an 
understanding worthy of the welcome with which he seems to 
have been received, even in remote and usually unfriendly 
districts. For it is not the whole of Brittany that cares 
to see and entertain strangers; in some parts even now they 
are met with suspicious scowls that hardly yield even to 
curiosity. 

We imagine, from Mr. Edwards’s own remarks, that his 
book contains a series of recollections and impressions of 
Brittany during the last dozen years or so. He thus is able 
to describe a great many of the most curious and 
ancient ceremonies, both religious and secular—some of 
evident pagan descent and all with a mediwval flavour more 
quaint than pleasant—which must disappear by degrees, 
and are already changing their character as French 
civilization penetrates the old province. His descriptions 
of pardons, of special devotions, of marriage feasts, and 
other social doings, given by an eye-witness from historical 
and artistic points of view, are of real value even now, and 
will be read with still more absorbing interest a few years 
hence, when such things have gone the way of mediwvalism 
generally. The same may be said of the many and most 
characteristic amateur illustrations, all striking, some really 
remarkable, with which the author has himself supplied the 
book. There are no less than sixty-five of these full-page 
pictures alive with the sririt of old Brittany. Some are more 
or less fanciful, such as “Sage Counsel,” the charming 
frontispiece, in which two young laughing girls are listening 
to the advice of an old white-haired man; but most are 
sketches from life, either buildings or figures. The 
kreisker of Saint-Pol-de-Léon, a fisher-boy of Concarneau, 
and a boy of Lorient seem to us among the cleverest of 
these. 








* Brittany and the Bretons. Ry George Wharton Edwards, London; 
Herbert and Daniel. [18s, net.] 
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Enough has been said to convince our readers that no lover 
of Breton character and quaintness ought to miss Mr. Edwards’s 
large and handsome book. One thing has surprised us, and 
we make no excuse for pointing out what should be so easily 
remedied. The author must bea good French scholar; but 
his accents have been allowed to run all astray, and such 
careless mistukes in printing as “Grand Rue,” “Grand 
Place,” “ Grande Dieu,” and others like them ought never to 
have been allowed to pass. 





EDUCATION AND STATESMANSHIP IN INDIA.* 
Tuts little book, by the Principal of the Presidency College in 
Caleutta, is frankly a plea for English education in India; 
education, that is, in the subjects usually taught in European 
schools and universities and given to Indian students in the 
English language. Mr. James goes carefully into the history 
of education in India under British rule. He shows that 
when in 1817 the Hindu College, now the great Presidency 
College over which he presides, was founded, Ram Mohan 
Roy had already proved the possibility and necessity of a 
training in English. Hence Macaulay’s vigorously worded 
minute in 1835 was merely a recognition of a principle already 
established. Hence, too, Sir Charles Wood's famous despatch 
n 1854, under which the present universities and departments 
of public instruction came into being, was bound to recognize 
the fact that higher education in India must needs be 
xonducted in English. Mr. James shows how the three 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras founded in 1857 
grew and prospered, so that in 1901 Calcutta alone had 6,135 
candidates for matriculation, of whom 3,307 passed. The 
Education Commission of 1882, unhappily if unintentionally, 
encouraged the growth of cheap and inefficient schools and 
colleges, and this led toa lamentable lowering of the educa- 
tional standard, and especially in the teaching of English. 
For this evil Lord Curzon’s Universities Act of 1904 provides 
w partial remedy, though much remains to be done in the 
matter of improving the teaching of English in high schools, 
Mr. Jumes denies that English education has been the cause 
of disaffection and unrest in Bengal or elsewhere, and believes 
that further improvement in school and college discipline and 
training will tend to diminish political discontent. Mr. James 
has, of course, not said the last word on a difficult subject, and 
we may especially look for criticisms from Indian educationists 
who have had some experience of education in the vernaculars 
and the Indian classics. He states his case fully and fairly, 
however, and his plea for the accomplished fact can hardly be 
controverted save, perhaps, in matters of detail. 





NOVELS. 





HILDA LESSWAYS.t 
Mr. Arnotp BENNETT has invented an alternative to the 
sequel, and, though we may acquiesce in its adoption by so 
gifted a writer as he is, we cannot contemplate its general 
introduction without some misgiving. This invention is what 
may be called the parallel novel. In Clayhanger we had a 
large section of the life-history of a certain Edwin 
Clayhanger, in which a good deal of space was devoted 
to his relations with Hilda Lessways, culminating in 
an engagement suddenly and inexplicably broken off. 
But Hilda Lessways does not only give us with great 
minuteness of detail the distressing circumstances which 
induced Hilda to incur the charge of jilting her lover ; it 
goes back on her tracks, and where the orbits of the two 
characters intersect each other repeats the scenes and even 
the conversations that have already occurred in Clayhanger. 
This might at first sight be considered a labour-saving appli- 
ance, but it is really nothing of the kind. The point of view 
is entirely changed, the interpretation of the situation by 
Hilda is quite different from that of Edwin. This method 
is open to criticism, but it is employed with remarkable 
ingenuity and it is thoroughly typical of the curiously 
absorbing interest that Mr. Arnold Bennett shows in his 


characters. Such an interest, as novel readers hardly need 


to be reminded, is no guarantee of a similar attitude on 
their part. The enthusiasm of the creator is not always 
infections: it sometimes only provokes irritation; and in 

* Education and Statesmanship in India, 1797 to 1910. By H, R. James. 
London : Longmans and Co. !2s, 6d. net. 


t Liida Lessways. By Arnold Bennett. London: Methuen and Co. [€s. 











i 
these pages, as in those of Clayhanger, we find it difficul 
to share Mr. Bennett's enthusiasm for “the largeness = 
digality, and culture,” the “facile yet aristocratic = 
ceremoniousness ” of the Orgreaves. Anything less adehecines 
it would be hard to conceive than this kindly, comfortablefamily 
circle, of which the dominant note is humanity tempered 
facetiousness. But though we cannot take the elegance KA 
the Orgreaves as seriously as Mr. Bennett does, the essential 
truth of the portraiture is undeniable. Mr. Bennett has the 


Trollopian gift of engaging our sympathy with thorough} 
ordinary, commonplace, undistinguished, third-rate md 


and investing them with qualities which excite curiosity and 
even fascination. He has no illusions about his characters 
but he is curiously free from anything like animosity towards 
them, even when they represent views to which he is 
diametrically opposed. He has Trollope’s copiousness without 
his laxity of phrase, but his style never transcends the lero} 
of efficiency. It lacks distinction, terseness, grace, audacity 
and never gives one that almost physical thrill which Miss 
Martin and Miss Somerville almost alone amongst living 
novelists have the power to excite. He treats of the great 
facts of life strenuously rather than nobly. Death js too 
closely linked with disease, old age with infirmity, and love 
with sexual passion. His indulgence in realistic details is 
none the less odious for never being irrelevant. Yet with all 
this insistence on the material side of life Mr. Bennett cannot 
escape from the need of idealization. We have spoken of his 
characters as commonplace peuple, but the statement needs 
reservation. Hilda Lessways is neither refined nor fastidious, 
but she is credited with “ mystery and force ” and with an un- 
tutored but sound literary instinct which enables her to 
appreciate the magic of Hugo, Crashaw, and Tennyson. 
George Cannon, the ‘flash attorney who captivates Hilda by 
his florid masculinity and dashing enterprise, is half-Freneb 
by origin and wholly complex in his combination of egotism 
and considerateness. In both these figures on a coarse-grained 
basis there is engrafted a strain of the unusual. For all its 
photographic accumulation of details the picture is no more a 
faithful transcript of life than some cinematographic pictures 
in which the illusion is complete, though the facts of life are 
distorted. 

Speaking for ourselves, however, we have no serious ground 
for quarrel with Mr. Bennett for his lapses from the canon 
of probability. It is precisely this discontent with a dral 
environment, this struggle after self-assertion and self- 
enfranchisement, which lends attractiveness to his principal 
characters. Mr. Bennett is neither a supreme artist nor a 
remorseless realist, but with all reserves he kas qualities 
which place him in the forefront of living novelists. If we dc 
not feel on closing the pages of Hilda Lessways that we 
want to read it again as soon as possible—perhaps tlie greatest 
tribute to the wizardry of the story teller—at least we look 
forward with eagerness to the next instalment of his encyclo- 
pedic tragi-comedy of the Five Towns. 





One Ash. By Algernon Gissing. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.) 
A well-known dictionary defines a novel as “a fictitious tale 
professing to be conformed to real life,” intended, it may be added, 
to instruct or amuse. Let instruction be set aside. Probably 
Mr. Gissing would deny that this is a function of literature 
Amusement then is left. How is this provided in One Ash, this 
“ Barndoor Story,” as it is described on the title-page? Linda 
Champion marries, but not for love, a brutal farmer, and bears 
him ason. He dies and leaves all his property away from wife 
and child, his reason being suspicion of her fidelity. A servant 
whom Linda has befriended, by way of avenging her mistress, sets 
fire to the great barn. The child, who is sleeping in the straw 
perishes in the flames. This is the tale professing to be con- 
formed to real life with which Mr. Gissing amuses us. Such 
things have happened, it may be said. Yes; but they are not 
real life any more than the monstrosities of a museum are nature 

For Henri and Navarre. By Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchinson 
and Co, 6s.)—Miss Conyers has achieved more than one succt 
and now she seeks conquest in what is to her, if wer 














right, a new field. Clearly sho has studied the time ab 

she writes; she brings to her task her gifts of distinct character 

ization and of humour. Badelon, who ia a serious Sancho Panz 

to the very serious Quixoto Geraed Comte de Montigny, is quit 

admirable. Of course he is but @ minor personage in r 

but an historical novel without good miner per ae - 
Henri and Nevarve is certainly 2 aut 


apt to be dull. For 
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of Henri himself is very effective. There is some- 
thing of a Dute How many of our readers, 
we wonder, have realized that there was at first sight a certain 
insignificance about him which hid the great leader from casual 
eyes. As to the Comte himself he is perhaps too much of the 
familiar successful hero of romance ; here it is that his squire 
and mentor, Badelon, comes in so usefully. Queen Margot is 
excel'eatly drawn. The scene in which she outwits Catharine de’ 
Medici is particularly good. We congratulate Miss Conyers on 


The picture ) 
h minuteness about it. 


her work. 

Reapaste Novers.—The House of Many Voices. By Bernard 
Capes. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The beginning and the end of 
the story are very good; the intermediate comes as near to being 
tiresome as is possible in what Mr. Capes writes. Dormant. By 
E. Nesbit. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A wildly imagivative story 
of alchemy and the elixir vitae. Desmond Rourke: Irishman, 
By John Haslette. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 6s.)— 
This story answers well to its title. Desmond Rourke is typical 
in his ill-doings and in his good.——The Emotions of Martha. By 
Constance Smedley. (R.T.S. 6s.)—Martha’s emotions concern 
ambitions in art, and make a good study. The Lonely Queen. 
By H.C. Bailey. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A tale of the Tudor 


Queens, well furnished archwologically, but scarcely convincing. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have nob been 


veserved Jor review in other Jorms,] 


Prayer Book Revision, By a Sexagenarian Layman. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 4s. 6d. net.)—The “Layman” does not give us what the 
title of his book seems to promise. We want to know what 
changes we are to make in the use of the Psalter toaccommodate it 
to Christian feeling, how we are to make the lessons more edifying, 
the prayers more intelligible, the services more attractive and 
” is of 


effective: on these points he is silent; his “thoroughness 
quite another kind. He wants to revise the creeds; the ideas 
of sin, of atonement, of judgment to come, are to be so 


profoundly modified that the ordinary Christian will not recognize 
them. It is scarcely too much to say that if we are as “thorough ” 
as the “ Layman” would desire we shall not want a Prayer-book 


at all. 





The Patriarchs of Constantinople. By Claud Delaval Cobham. 
With introductions by the Rev. G. Fortescue and the Rev. 
H.T. F. Duckworth. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Cobham summarizes here the text of a record of the Patriarchs 
of Constantinople, adding an alphabetical and a chronological 
index. The two introductions give an account of the origin and 
varying fortunes of the Patriarchate. These are interesting and 
useful; but the bare list, with its brief notices of the duration 
and the termination of the period of office, is in itself very impres- 
sive. There were 329 Patriarchs between the foundation of the 
see and the year 1884, when Joakeim III. resigned. Some of these 
names may be put aside—Andrew the Apostle, for instance, and 
Onesimus, to whom is assigned the period 54-68, an anticipation 
of at least six years if the runaway slave of Philemon is in- 


tencel. With the beginning of the fourth century we reach 
firmer ground. For the purpose of comparison, however, 


y begin with a.p. 595, as closely approximating to 
the date of the foundation of the See of Canterbury. Between 
595 and 1884 we have 248 Patriarchs at Constantinople and 
94 Archbishops of Canterbury. The contrast becomes more 
marked the nearer we come to our times. In 1805 C. M. Sutton 
succeeded to Canterbury; he and four successors held office up to 
1853; Gregorius V. was elected to Constantinople in 1806, 
Between that year and 1884 twenty-seven prelates held office, 
One of these was hanged over his palace gate on Easter Day, 1821, 
and five others were deposed. The present occupant resigned and 
was re-elected. Of course the see has had external troubles—the Latin 
conquest in the thirteenth century and the capture by the Turks 


we may 


in 1453—but its chief troubles have come from within. Few dis- 
tinguished names are to be found in the list. The more celebrated 
names are Gregory of Nazianzus, who resigned after a tenure of 
two years; Chrysostom (Joannes), who held it for six stormy years; 
Ni rius, the so-called heresiarch; and Photius, the eminent 
Of the total number 140 were deposed, 41 resigned—not 

vays of their own free choice—and ten were put to death (one of 

1 died of wounds received at the “ robber-synod ” of Ephesus). 

ly 137 closed their terms of oflice by a natural death.” Our 
uchbishops, it is true, show a considerable proportion of violent 





Alphege (killed by Danes), Becket, Simon of Sudbury (killed 
iu the Wat ‘i'yler rebellion), and Laud, 





Zionist Work in Palestine. By Various Autborities with David 
Wolffson. Edited by Israel Cohen. (T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.) 
—A non-Hebrew Zionist, and such a being is possible—any Anglo- 
Israelite could be such—might say: “Why do not Hebrew 
sapitalists buy out the Ottoman power from Palestine, and so set 
up Zion at onee?” Sucha setting up, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, has been dreamt of; but it does not approve itself to 
the Zionist leaders. “ Political Zionism stands as immovably firm 
to-day as.it ever did. Palestine is and remains a national political 
goal to which we will advance systematically and with open eyes. 
We shall act exactly as Herzl (founder of the Zionist movement} 
taught us, but we shall proceed by a different way. This othe» 
way is practical work.” And it is with practical work that this 
volume is concerned. First we have an account of the material 
so to speak, of the Jewsalready in Jerusalem. Dr. Grinhut, writ 
ing from that city, speaks pessimistically. Nor is there any great 
enthusiasm, we learn from another writer, in the line of immigration 
The lad who is seeking a new home prefers the United States. That 
country has already a Jewish population which would fill Palestin 
to overflowing. ‘The country, therefore, must be made attractive, 
agriculture must be put on a sounder footing, and the Jew must 
be reconverted into an agriculturist. Commerce and busine 
must be organized according to modern methods ; is this possible 
one asks, for a Jew who would strictly obey the law? Then ther 
is the language question. The Yiddish and Ladino jargons must 
give way to Hebrew: this is being done by establishing kinde: 
gartens where Hebrew only is spoken. The book interesting 
throughout, all the more so because the writers do not seek t 
evade difficulties. Dr. Auerbach in his “ Jewish Outlook in 
Palestine” does not do so. One thing is manifest. Much work 
remains to be done, and this of a difficult kind; there is one fact : 
“about 60,000 [of the 100,000 Jews in Palestine] are partially or 
wholly maintained by the Chalukah.” “Palestine will only bea 
Jewish land,” says Dr. Auerbach, “when the greater portion of 
the soil is Jewish.” So we come back to the capitalists, for the 
ordinary Jew does not care to invest in real property, whether in 
town or country. 


is 





Changes of a Century. By J. C. Wright. (Elliot Stock. 6s 
net.)—Mr. Wright thinks, and gives us plenty of reasons for 
thinking, that “life is pleasanter and lived under more healthy 
surroundings than obtained a century ago ” (we do not live “und 
surroundings”); we live longer, since some formidable diseases are 
apparently extinct and others are diminishing, the comforts of life 
are increased and extended, barbarous practices which were onc: 
common have ceased, education is general and free—these and 
other changes are so much to the good. On the other hand, some 
serious problems of social life are forcing themselves to the front. 
All who think that we are, as a whole, rising in the scale will 
find much to confirm them in their belief; it will not harm them, 
on the other hand, when he suggests that there are many reasons 
why we should be serious. In one matter, at least, we have little 
cause for satisfaction; thatia thegambling passion. The scandals 
at Crockford—reyal personages and great statesmen 
thousands of pounds in one night—have passed away, but the evil 
is more widely diffused. It might even be urged that the lottery, 
with its regular ordering and responsible management, was better 
than the thinly disguised gambling, sometimes not untainted by 
fraud, which goes on under the name of competitions. 


losing 





The Champions of the Crown. By Lucy Sealy. (Methuen and 
Co. Js, 6d..net.)—By this title Miss Sealy designates ten soldiers 
who fought on the side of King Charles against the Parliament 
One might question the propriety of the phrase. They were 
champions, not of “the Crown,” as we have agreed to understand 
it, but of an absolute rule whichit was the ambition of the Stuarts 
to set up. Anyhow, it indicates sufficiently well the spirit in 
which the book is written. Miss Sealy is the most convinced of 
Royalists. She would have us believe that when the King first 
interfered in Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, it was with a single- 
minded desire to restore Church property to its lawful owners. 


Does she not know that he always regarded the restoration of 


episcopacy as the main thing to be desired? She would have us 
believe that the outburst of popular feeling which followed when 
Laud showed the King’s real purpose was “ engineered.” 
this is a strange misreading of history. But when allowance i 
made for this prepoesession, wo have a reasonable treatment « 
the subject. Perhaps “Prince Rupert” is the beet of the eight 
His merits and demerits as a leader are well estimated 


Sure] 


‘ 


chapters. 


| He learnt nothing, thinking that he could deal with tried soldiers 


as he had done with raw levies. 





New Epirions.—Cardiphonia, by the Rev. John Newton 
(Morgan and Scott, 3s. 6d. net). The Testimony of St. Paul to 
Christ, by R. J. Knowling, D.D, (ilodder and Steughton, 7s. 6d.) 
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This volume, containing the Boyle Lectures for 1903-5, was first 
published six years ago. It is a valuable contribution to 
Apologetic Theology, dealing as it does very effectively with the 
extreme criticism put forth by Van Manen, A. Drews, and others 
‘on the Continent, and popularized in this country, in a form not less 
‘dangerous because it is not a little crude, by Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
Plain Sermons on the Sacrament of the Altar, by the late Rev. 
W. H. Cleaver (Mowbray and Co., 1s. net); The Life of Reginald 
Pole, by Martin Haile (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 7s. 6d. net); 
Princess Heléne von Racowitza: an Autobiography, authorized 
translation by Cecil Mar (Constable and Co., 6s.); A Wanderer in 
Paris, by E. V. Lucas (Methuen and Co., 5s.) ; Scrambles among 
the Alps and Travels among the Great Andes of the Equator, by 
Edward Whymper (T. Nelson and Sons, 1s. net each volume) ; The 
Last of the Mohicans, by J. F. Cooper, illustrated by C. Boyes 
Smith (Constable and Co., 5s. net); The Key of the Unknown, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey (Macmillan and Co., 3s. 6d.); and in 
“‘ Macmillan’s Three and Sixpenny Series,” Stradellaand The White 
Sister, by F. Marion Crawford; in the “Collection Nelson” 
(Nelson Editeurs: Paris), Miss Revel, by Victor Cherbuliez, and 
Une Nichée de Gentilshommes, by Ivan Tourguéneff. In “Every- 
body’s Books” (Cassell and Co.), Idylls of the King, by Lord 
‘Tennyson (1s. net) ; and Switzerland, with Adjacent Portions of 
Italy, Savoy, and Tyrol, by Karl Baedeker (Baedeker and Co., 8s. 
net), a twenty-fourth edition. 
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LIBERTY’S 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Regent Street, London. 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
AND 


OBESITY ‘Fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 


Sample and 
90 Regent St., London, W. 


Booklet free from 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established I789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per th.—in 1 ih., i lb. and ilb. Tins, 





Major Watter Wuncrretp writes:—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 
CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





SALES EVERY DAY 


(SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) 
At 10.30 o'clock at 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


DUTCH | 
BULBS 


ese LOTS Central Sale Rooms, 
SOLD 67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEEKLY, Commissions ExecuTep, CaTALocugs Free. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, ad 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,G00. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOG KS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

eee British Exhibition. Atty ty. — 

to a British Firm for Watches, cks, and Chro- 

OTHE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prise mwnaeded for 

Astronomicel Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. and CoQO., mm 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





DENT 


‘ThaDs-UaLlk. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £22,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 

DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s ineome which is 
devoted te the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Maving regard to the 
amount ef the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth ef the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forme 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


HOUSES, &c., TO LET. 
RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 


The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best-equipped Residential Club in London, 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and ‘Buses. Splendid public rooms. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative, and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extromely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Vy ]ROTHAM, KENT. Good winter quarters. Two sets 

of rooms £2, including board. Good cook, manservant, bathroom ; 
comfortable house. Station 1 mile, golf-links 14. Close to Church and Post- 
office. Bishop's Lodge, Wrotham. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


*4tae SCHOOL. 
- ELECTION OF HEAD-MASTER, 


The Governing Body are prepared to receive applications for the office 
of Head-master of the above-mentioned School, to take charge as from 
January, 1912. 

Appheauts must be Graduates of some University within 
Empire. 

For official Form of Application and all necessary particulars apply to 
the Clerk to the Governors, to wRhom applications, with testimonials, must 
be forwarded before the 15th of November, 

JOHN E. DAW, 


Clerk to the Governors. 


the British 


13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
4th October, 1911. 





N ANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 
_ Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT to the 
Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120. Applications, stating age and 
qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the Hon. Sec., Miss SIMON, Lawnhurst, Didsbury, before Saturday, 
October 21st. ——— 
J)\EAF CHILD, about 8 years, wanted by lady to educate 
with her deaf son. Trained resident teacher. Comfortable home, 
London and the country. Every advantage. Highest references. BELMONT, 
Sidmouth, Devon. . oe Sees f <= ee ae 
4\ NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
‘4 Class Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 


years’ course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 
Apply Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AAISS CROUDACE (late of Queen’s College, London) 

is prepared to recoive ENGLISH or FOREIGH PUPILS into her 
country home fer a nine months’ course of study from November Ist. 
Daily conversation and reading in modern languages. Bracing air; beautiful 
country.—Ridgecap, Lynchmere Ridge, Haslemere. 


. OWELL’S SCHOOL, DEN BIGH.— Required in 

January next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach French and 
Good qualifications and experience essential. Salary £70-£80, 
according to qualifications, resident, with laundry. Sg to be made 
to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, before 
October 25th. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD. 


MISTRESS, 
EQUIRED, for the Huguenot College, Wellington, Cape 
Colony. a LECTURER for HISTORY and FRENCH, to prepare 
Students for the Honours B.A. of the Cape of Good Hope University. Salary 
£200, with board, residence, aud laundry, increased by £50 after three years, 
Passage out paid on a three years’ Agreement. The Lecturer should sail in 
January, 1912, The College is undenoméinational, but Christian in character. 
Applications, stating in full School and University Education, Degree, 
experience (essential), and training, should be made in writing to Miss 
GRUNER, 59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. No applications will be con- 
sidered unless the full particulars are given, A.U.W.T. Members are specially 
invited to apply. 





Junior English. 





NSURANCE CLERK (Junior) Wanted. Must be under 
l 19 years of age and a good knowledge rd at least one — enign 
ancuage is indispensable. Apply by letter only, stating age and particulars of 
aon ednaation, and a. a ewployment (if any), to the MANAGER, 
‘ire Department, Guardian Assurance Company, Ltd., 11 Lombard Street, E.C. 

EQUIRED in January, a well-qualified Kindergarten 
| MISTEBSS holding the N.F.U. Higher Certificate. Good general 
education essential, also experience in managing a large Kindergarten Depart 
ment and in training Students for Parts 1. and Il. of the Higher Froebel 
Exemiaation. Apply with full details of qualifications and experience to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS, Colston’s Girls’ School, Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 
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| {;LDON LAW SCHOLARSHIP.—An Election of a Scholar 
“j will take place on Wednesday, the 15th of November, 1911. Applications, 
with the requisite Certificates, forms of which should be obtained from the 
Secretary, must be delivered at his Office, 5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, 
in a sealed envelope, addressed to him onor before Monday, the 6th of November, 
1911. ‘Lhe words ‘‘ Eldon Scholarship Candidate’s Application ’’ must appear 
on the outside of the envelope. 

Candidates must be Protestants, of the Church of England, and Members of 
the University of Oxford, and must have passed their examinations for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been placed in the first class 
in one at least of the Final Honour Schools of Literae Humaniores, Mathe- 
matics, History, or Jurisprudence, or in the examination in the Faculty of 
Law, or have gained one of the Chancellor's prizes, or the Ireland or Hertiord 
Scholarship, or the Vinerian Law Scholarship, and must intend to follow the 
profession of the Law. 

The Scholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three years, 
provided that the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inns of 


Court. 
WALTER TROWER, 
5 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. Secretary. 
10th October, 1911. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE OF CHAR- 
TERED ACCOUNTANTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES are prepared 
to receive applications for the office of Librarian. Previous library experience 
required. Salary £250, Applications, with full particulars of qualifications, 
to be addressed to the Secretary, lustitute of Chartered Accountants, Moor- 
gate Place, London, E.C., from whom particulars of the post can be obtained. 





SSISTANT MASTERSHIP, GOVERNMENT 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, JAMAICA, 

WANTED AT ONGE, for’ the Government Secondary School, Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, a first Assistant Master, who would be required to teach 
principally Classies and English subjects and possibly to assist with the 
Mathematics of the lower forms. 

Candidates should not be more than thirty years of age, and must hold a 
University degree in Arts. 

The salary offered is £140 per annum, payable monthly, with board and 
lodging during term time. The appointment will be for three years in the 
first instance, terminable at three months’ notice on either side, but at the 
expiration of this term there will be, if satisfaction has’ been given, a good 
prospect of permanent engagement on such terms as may then be agreed. 

A tirst-class passage to Jamaica will be provided and a return first-class to 
England on the expiry of the term of engagement if permanent employment is 
not arranged. Half salary will be paid from date of departure from England 
und full salary from date of arrival in Jamaica. 

Montego Bay, situated in the North of Jamaica, is a health and pleasure 
resort with a population of about 5,000. 

Applications should be submitted at onve, and should be made on forms 
which will be supplied on application, in covers marked ().A., to the Secretary, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W., from whom further information may 
be obtained, Scottish Candidates should apply to the Secretary, Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, 5.W. 


ere EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





Wanted, immediately, a general FORM MASTER. Experience with boys 
from 8 to 0a recommendation, Salary £120, rising by annual increments of 
5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable candidate 
with experience. Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, 
Penzance. 

llth October, 1911. 

CPt ss OF LONDON, 
J coenennemanns 
The London County Council invites applications for the position of FULL 

TIME MISTRESS specially qualified in domestic subjects, at the County 

Secendary School, Eitham, to commence work at the beginning of the Spring 

Term, 1912. Candidates must have had good experience in needlework and 

cookery. The salary attaching to the position is £120 a year fixed. 

Applications should be made on Form H.428, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Council Edueation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
ve returned not later than li a.m, on Monday, J0th October, 1911, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Ail communications on the 
subject must be endorsed ‘‘H.4,"" and must be accompanied by a stamped 


addressed foo'scap envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 


for employment. LAURENCE GOMME 
4 LNUB G ak, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








Edueation Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
llth October, 1911. 





IGGLESWICK SCHOOL. 


Wanted, for December or January, a SCIENCE MASTER with a first-class 
degree; some teaching experience preferred. Salary £200, with board and 
residence, rising by avnual increments of £20 to £300, Apply, with testi- 
mouials, to the Head-Master. 


WDRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP OR 

I WORK. Wanted position by a gentleman, age 33, 
College, London; bas travelled; highest references given. 
from Johu German and Son, Surveyors, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 


NAMBRIDGE M.A., CLASS. TRIPOS. 20 years’ experience 

/ in Preparatory Schools, desires a responsible post in January. Good 
disciplinarian, and gets on well with boys. Very successful Teacher. Can 
teach Classics, English, French, and German. Scholarships have been gained 
at Eton, Winchester, Rugby, Repton, Uppingham, and other Public Schools. 
Apply, Box 516, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LITERARY 
Associate King’s 
All information 








wt. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
b (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS im Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
“‘ Nature Study ”’ ), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
ction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in dirvct communication 
with their Students. Preparation forExaminations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SBCRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 


ee onere OF LONDON. 


A Course of LECTURES will be delivered on :— 
“The 
hilosophy at the ¢ 


Nature of the Soul,” by Monsieur Henri Bergson, 
r siege de Franee, at University Colle. 
'W.C.), on October 20 

de delivered in French. 


, 27th, and 28th, 1911, at 5 p.m. 
< 
Secretary, University College. 





the dire 








Professor of 
Gower Street, 
Lectures will 
from the 











Admission free, by ticket obtainable 


P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar, 





IRK BECK COLLEGE 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. . 
Principal—G. Armitage-Smith, D.Lit., M.A, 

DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


J 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses-of In 

tion for the Examinations of the University in ARTS, SCIENCE, Ex ONOs 

MICS, and LAWS, under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. ie 
Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 7 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

(Late Leeturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip’oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £5 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En‘ry, 
There is a Loan Fund. ia 








‘T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE 

% Prineipal—Miss H, L. POWELL : 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
, Cambridge Training College), 

(1) TRAINING COLLIEGY for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certitlicateg 
of the National Frocbel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 










FE STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 21-30 gs, 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 es. a year, 


‘A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


| YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 
J Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained ag 
Children’s Nurses: babies in residence, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


) | nee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Liwited, 
- | 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

R puepestnatn, &e., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C,A., 109 Colmore Row, 

sirmingham, 


QEA FORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
hb and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. ,Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Kink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem- 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 





VV INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymmasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joimt Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 














I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 








RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for allsubjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualitied Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 


application. 

J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


CQ HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoorexercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


MNHE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 

CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
position on the North-West coast, where the climate is dry iy 
Separate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and J 
Efficient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study ; Gymmastics; Games, Es 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 


Qt. FELIX “SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 


sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 

i LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Bud Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Pfincipal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, TTA 
tion respeeting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SEC RETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


[LSB Elen. ND MIDDLESEX. 


HENDON, 
THE AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and CLOSES DEC. 18 





HOUSE 
Magnificent 




















Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
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and PENZANCE.—A School. directed by 
R.B.C., for DRAWING and PAINTING from the 
For particulars apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The 
Studio reopens Nov. 8th. 


TEWLYN at 
Norman oo. 

fe. also for Landscape. 
} md Penzance. The 
LADY wishes to recommend a Home School expressly 
sone for foreign girls of good family, English thoroughly taught 
and a social life led. Apply, in the first instance, to Mrs. D., 50 Westbourne 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
“\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
( SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A, (Newnham College) and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


mann , wren rs ae 

HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—“Good thorough work is 
lone in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encourag according to their capacities and 
tg Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 


FALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

z= CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
dy rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VY NER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard, 











being ¢ 








ROWBOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
 @ Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education ou modern lines. Special attention to develo ment 
of individual character. Only 22 pupilstaken. For prospectus apply Miss A. 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily situated on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 

of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. SwedishGymnasium. Well-equipped 


Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE, 


VT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
S ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
<iaughters of gentlepeoy le. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





NASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 

y HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on cravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood ‘of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
{six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


NOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdcvor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


JORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2 to S years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work, German and Swedish Gymuasties, Hygienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work. — Miss TOLLEMACHE, M.B.C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
y Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 


TEM, i 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
Qt AMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
\ Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials <? free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Estab. 1905. 


W.c, 


ok by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
TREATMENT, AND OF A 
3 BEASLEY, Tarrangower, 


London, 
QT AMIMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
“34 \M? a t c 





REMINISCENCES 
Dept. O., 


iTs 
sT: , post-free. — B 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERING, 


EOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


S OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 

; Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, B.A. 

SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Mariborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 

Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Treat, Weymouth. 


YHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination at end of each Term. 
__ For particulars apply to J. C. ISARD, M.A., Bursar. 

JRESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 

E. GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinctive features. It makes 

4 speciality of methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
and for R.N.C., Osborne. 

Many letters can be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 

inners, Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 














[, PSswick SCHOOL 


Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Inclusive Fees, Board, and Tuition from £61 10s, 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Nov. ith and 15th, 


3 N Scholarships. Age limit, 15, 
For particulars apply: Canon Chappel, Head-Master. 








| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 
K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides: 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals, The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


K SLLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly-endowed 

Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements. Term 
began Sept. 2éth. Head-Master H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 














YJUGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 
) tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary. 
Qj CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
h Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Direc tor, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ete NT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.U.—An Entrance 

Bi Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th and 7th.— 

For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 

[ ZiGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 

Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres of park and playing- 

fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 

information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


4, 7'@u TOR PARK SCHOOL, 
4 NEAR READING, 
Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912, 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRiNCIPAL, A, C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
|} nenieoe COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRLE. 
Public School of 17th-Century Foundation, 
Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Healthy country. Scholarship Examina 


Public School. Moderate fees. 
tion at Llandovery in Sep 


ptember. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
B ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, 2ist Sep tember, 1/11, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


7 AST BO U RNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 5S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 27th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
Ad Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. tracing air, model buildings. 


r 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 






SCHOOL. 








sities. 


HERTS.—Co-educational : 


DRI VATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
| M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 
Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 


man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. y 4 E ' 
University Examinations, French, Ger 


bracing climate, large grounds. 
Home life; efficient supervision. 
“GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
A Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 

versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingh im, Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full arti vulars 

of the reculations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W. 


GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





| 
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ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an unds in healthiest 
= near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot ‘Road, Highgate, N., and 
"an arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren‘s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 








pass. Etoile—French family receives a few guests to 
study French. Splendid situation. Comforts. Highest references. 
Moderate terms. Mdme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome,Paris, 





OUNG ENGLISH GIRL, 15-17, would be received 

at extremely low terms, or “au pair,”’ to give the other pepe oppor- 

tunity for conversation. Full particulars to be had from EVANGELISCHES 

Lon > ~-~-ypsgeaaiae LINDAU, 1 Bodensee, Germany. Reference asked 
and given. 


\RENCH LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few Paying Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 

Paris and to Learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 
close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


RITRASSSURG IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern Languages (Alliance 
Frangaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG. 


3’ WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
see. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
BO3S, M.A, (Cintab.), B.-és- I... Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
WDUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Meesrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., = 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castke Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens fac 





ing sea, 


Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician : 
nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS ; And trained 
Pavement House, EG Compant (Ltd.), Finsbury 





a 

PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. — NOVEMBER ilu 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA, THE DESERT (“Garden of Allah ”) Levee 
oases, ancient cities, rn garbs and customs, magnificent gorges. W vely 
sports in Switzerland, Spain, Italian Cities. Accompanied Govntons inter 
grammes Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledvn, ” 


LS 
jyrae WINTER: SKI-ING, SKATING, ETG. 
30 Hotels, 3000 Reds, and Travel Arrangements. 
ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd. (Chairman: Sir Henry Lunn) 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. P 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO of 


TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusi . 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, — a, 


Or FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the 4. 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Stree 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties, te 


SS 

$) ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGH? 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, [f 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., ages 90 Li Inns. Ask for List 

and Report. TAKE £1 SHABES. 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
Ist Lecture on Oct. 30. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
if OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 

AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 






































who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the } g 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected, 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








S cH OOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments, Yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 








tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, localit referred, aud approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 

tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools persenally visited. Publishers ef ‘“‘ THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistreeses, Gove 
Introduced. “THE” SCMOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Browng (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Grrrarp. 

RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 

GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
the pioneer—1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustra spectuses with expertadvice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken. 


YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of ne f 

















Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
aud Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 





RIVATE NURSING HOME, Surrey Hills, 730 feet 
above sea level ; .~ by two trained Nurses. Beautiful situation, large 
garden. Rest Cures. assage. Open-air treatment, &c. No mental or in- 
fectious cases. Highest medical and other referenres. Children reduced 
terms. SISTER UPTON, Caterham-on-the-Hill, 











RTICLES on interesting topics written in popular 
style are carefully and promptly considered by 
THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL, 





GRAFTON GALLERIES. aoe 
VXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS 
(in aid of the National Art-Collections Fund) 





; NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
‘the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite}, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 





PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YSORE COFFEE. (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition).— 
Fine flavour. Delicious aroma, A trial solicited. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3)b. 4/3; 6 Ib. 8/-, CARRIAGE PAID. 
Pure Ground 3d. per lb. more. Sample and Testimonials free. 
Special terms to Principals of Schools and Institutions. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


THEENIC is the UNDERWEAR for hard wear, 
because it is all Wool, all pure Wool. No better quality, no greater 
value, can be had. Unshrinkable, with a guarantee of replacement for any 
garment returned shrunk. Write for patterns to Dept. 16, ATHEENIC 
MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 


4) 











{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 











TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 


Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 








Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. ans 4 
ry\YPEWRITING.—MSS., English, German, Latin, copied 
Strict confidence. 


artially paralysed). 


by experienced Typist (lad 
Le 3? 4 DS, 39 Cowley Mansions, Cowley Road, 


Estimates given. Miss J. O. EDWA 
Brixton. 








APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoria), . 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C,. 
Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 





T 





FOR THE 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. . 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the : 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: THE Eart c¥ Harrower. Secretary: Goprrey H. HamILto¥ 
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ae eenseone 
“PIPE PERFECT” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 
leaves of the tobacco plant “ pipe 
perfect” Player's Navy Mixture 
is made. 33 $3 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with 
a bouquet as distinct and delicate 
as that of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best 
of Mixtures and know all the joy 
that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


In Three Strengths— 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


“WHITE 
LABEL” 


d. 
per oz. 


MILD and 
MEDIUM 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ot the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. a. 2 s. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 25 0 0O| Members eee ove ove 10 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents » 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 O| and Journal 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the ‘Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Colonel! V/. Jv. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EXTRA PIN MON EY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 











i & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


‘The Best Nightcap 


fefore retiring take a cup of the “ ALLENBURYS”’ Diet, which induces restful 
sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants, Pre pared from rich milk and whole 
__— «tina partially predigested form, Made ina minute by adding boiling water 
only, 


ALLEN 








Send 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 16 & 3- per tin. 


the “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by GoRDON anpd Gorcnu, Melbourne, 
West Australia; Pricror anp ComMPaANyY, 
Christchurch; H. Barium 
Auckland; and 


Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
AnD Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. 


Dunedin ; 


SPRECKLEY, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,° Becanse Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
Zassages, , arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

ve exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 5 ey Street. 


HA A T Cc H A R D S, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


lessrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


” Messrs. 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
Ww. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 


43 PICCADILLY, 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Londen. 





on View; 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOKS. —Folkard’ Sailing Bos Boat, 31s. 6d., for 7s. 6a; Wright’ 5 
Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24s., for ; Goethe's "Faust, large paper, illus, 

by Pogany, 42s., for 2ls. ; Pemberton’s “tite of Sir C, Wyndham, with 20 illus. a 
l6s., for 4c. 6d.; Burke's Pee rage, 1911, 30s.; Kelly's Clergy List, 1911, &s. 
Fraser's Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half ealf, gilt, £5 5a. 3 Geo. Eliot's 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Harmsworth’s World's Great Books, 5 vols., 
25s. ; Children’s Eucyclopedia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Barguins on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it else where, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOK BARGAINS 
Ready, containing a 
GREATLY REDUCED P 
&c. Post free on request.— 
hall Street, E.C. 


} OOKS WANTED: :—Sporting Books and Magazines : — 

Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 
1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 1860; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, DISMINGEAN. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
Direct attention to their famous 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-uwp Values endorsed on every policy issued, 
Prospectus Post Free. 
Agents Wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


The 


—New "September ‘Catalogue Now 

vat variety of Books, new as published, but at 
ICES. Suitable for ‘Libraries, Presents, Prizes, 
—HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114, Leaden- 


| 
| 


i 
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Terms of Subscription, 


Payarte in ADVANCE. 
lf- 
Yearly, Pate. Quarterly, 
Including postage to any gus of the United 
noe tng npacceunenacepensenscooseuepeuinenecoshege Gi 8 Geum OM Siu 0732 
Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, FagRMs OOo .rocccccrecscesessceres » 38 6 wae ou 3. 0oseé6 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


——@——— 


Ovrsipe Page (when available), Fourrern Guineas, 


ND ceccavesasnescepsnnqqernenpennece £12 12 : Narrow Column(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half. Page (Column) <n Half Narrow Column ............ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Co lumn) 3 8 ° Quarter Narrow Column ,..... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .0.......cccccssee L1G 16 0] Inside Page .......cccccccesesseeess £1414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 58,; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms; net, 





C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


1 Wetuincron Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, 
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ves B. T. BATSFORD has pleasure in announcing that he hag 
secured the small number of copies remaining of the 


M E T A P H Y S I Cc Oo F limited editions of the magnificent volumes on 
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EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 


Book II.—Positive Science. 


ETHIOPIC AND 
EGYPTIAN ART 


Edited by E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, 
M.A., Litt.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., &., 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 


COMPRISING 


Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 1. The Lives of Mab& Styén and Gabra Krestés. 


Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately) 


price 36s. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 16s. 1865 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 2 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 


of Christian Union—English Verse. 


Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 


and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY. 





Ae tee Ar > 


Pub, ‘THE COLLECTOR,” 4s, 2d. a year, 


LETTERS 
Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. Send for Price List. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A, 


2. The Book of Paradise of Palladius; together with The Life 
of St. Anthony by Athanasius; The Second Book of the 
Histories of the Fathers; The History of Egyptian Monks 
by Hieronymus; The Counsels of the Holy Men by Palladius; 
Questions of the Brethren and Answers of the Fathers; The 
Syriac Text of the above. 

3. The Miracles of the Virgin Mary and the Life of Hanng 
(Saint Anne) and the Magical Prayers of ’Ah%ta Mikidl. 


4. The Life and Miracles of Takla Haymanét and the Book of 
the Riches of the Kings. 
5. The Lady Meux Egyptian Collection. 


The volumes were printed for private distribution only by the late Lady 
Meux, whose interest in Oriental art is known to all scholars. They were 
produced absolutely without consideration of cost, and many thousands of 
pounds must have heen expended on their production, It is owing to the 
decease of Lady Meux that the unique opportunity occurs of the volumes 
being acquired by some of those desirous of possessing them, but who have 
previously not been able to obtain them. 


B. T. BATSFORD is offering the few remaining copies at special 
prices, and will be pleased to forward a detailed Prospectus 


to anyone interested. 








Sample copies free. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


# “GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen, 


Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent : 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C, Ww ’ ttle. On compari it wi 
’ q ‘ parison it will be 
: DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches SCH EITZER s found very superior to wine 
| throughout the Australian States, and Donmunion of usually sold at higher prices. 
{ tty sean O C O A | N A = a this wine meets 
; Ope a eo I with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
; ee soe peor paquets oe made, " ing number of customers it pro- 
sLS are purchased or sent for collection. WHY? cures us in London and the 


Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


TRY THE All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and ence oo ae Ye 
COLONIES. rial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
DELIGHTFUL All who know these Wines tell us there is no 


NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 
find it the best you have 
ever used—firm, smooth, 
and of a charming creamy 
tint. 
It costs but 1/- a Box- 


Of all Stationers, and see 
that you get HIERATICA 
and HIERATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interesting Booklet to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 
NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN | 
COIN TREA U Triple sec. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


a tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 


The “Spectator” 
CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 

By post, 1s. 9d. 

May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 

“ All round it may be stated the in- 

erease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 


Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 2/= rer DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
5Q/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 
Two admirable wines bought 
direct on the French market at 


low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, 5. 
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Messrs. JACKS FIRST LIST 








JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE PAINTERS 


OF JAPAN 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


Illustrated by 119 Reproductions in 
Colour and Collotype, of large size. 


The page measures 10 by 15 inches. These 
Illustrations comprise some of the rarest and 
finest of the works of the Old Masters of 
Japan. In two folio volumes, handsomely 
bound, at £5 5s. net per set, also an edition 
de luxe, in which the plates (first impres- 
sions) are mounted on Japanese vellum, and 
a duplicate set in portfolio (limited to 150 
copies, signed and numbered) at £10 10s. net 
per set. 


“Ought to be looked upon as the 
standard for the Westerners to study 
Japanese art.”"—YOSHIO MARKINO, in 
the “ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


**How difficult it is to convey shortly to a publie—unaccus- 
tomed and not a little prejudiced—the interest and the 
sterling importance of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s monumental 
volumes on the ‘Painters of Japan.’... Of Mr. Morrison’s 
historical study it is unnecessary to speak at length, for it 
is bound to become the one indispensable authority for the 
English student... All the various schools are passed in 
review, and many illustrations are given of the master- 
pieces that they produced.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


SPECIMEN PLATE FREE, 
Please send mea Prospectus, including Specimen 
Plate, of The Painters of Japan (7. C. & 
E. C. Jack). 


Ty 
I pea ectyesiissstinne beep seat Pee ee _— 


P| SRS Rae FRR aN ee GREE eee De = 
This form may be handed to any Bookseller, 








THE LOUVRE 


By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL and PAUL G. KONODY. 


Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on mounts. The pictures have 
been chosen to represent as far as possible the whole range of art of 
every country and school comprised within the limits of the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth century. They are dealt with according to 
schools, arranged in their chronological order, and accompanied by 
critical and explanatory notes based on the latest determinations 
and deductions of the leading art critics of the day. 

In 1 vol, (8} by 11), handsomely bound 21s. net. 

**The authors have not missed any of the salient features, 
neither have they overlooked the researches of modern 
authorities.”—ATHENAZUM. 

** Will certainly come to be recognized as the standard 
work on the subject.”—OBSERVER. 





NATIONAL GALLERY 


One Hundred Coloured Plates. 


General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE. Joint Authors—PAUL G. 
KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 
Complete in 2 vols., Cloth, One Guinea net the set, 

“It may be doubted if there is any other popular guide 
to the history of painting which gives such an admirably 
ensed account of a subject which has given birth toa 
whole library.”—ATHENAUM. 
“*The main thing is the illustrations, and these are un- 
deniably beautiful.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILES 
NOW READY. 


**No publishing house has done more for the young person’s Book 
Beautiful than the Jacks.”—DAILY CHRONICLE, 





*,.* The £200 Prize Book for Boys. 
A NAVAL STORY 
Of absorbing interest. Full of Fun and Adventure, 


CONTRABAND 
TOMMY 


A Tale of the Dreadnought Era. 
By CHARLES GLEIG (late Lieut. R.N.) 
Illustrated by MURRAY URQUHART. 
Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“Of the few naval story writers we have, Mr. Gleig stands in the 
front rank.”—ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


” —EE —————=3 


THE STORY OF 
FRANCE 


By MARY MACGREGOR. 
Illustrated with 20 Original Drawings in Colour by 
W. Raingy. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 





The Author has the rare gift of interesting young people in history, 

her little book on “Stories of King Arthur’s Knights” in the 

“Told to the Children” series having reached a circulation of no 
fewer than 60,000 copies. 


KING ARTHUR'S 
KNIGHTS 
Stories from the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ and the ‘ Mabinogion.’ 
Retold by HENRY GILBERT. With a Series of 16 Original 
Coloured Drawings and Binding 


Design by WALTER CRANE, 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s, Gd. net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Freely retold by W. H. WESTON. With a Series of 16 Original 
Drawings in Colour by W. RAINEY. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 


A Beautiful Edition, Illustrated by a New 
Artist. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S 
FAIRY TALES 


Translated by H. OSKAR SOMMER. 
With a Series of 24 Original Drawings in Colour and Dinding 
Design by CECILE WALTON, 
Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net. 


$ 


WONDER TALES 
OF OLD JAPAN 


By ALAN LESLIE WHITEHORN, Illustrated with a series of 
12 Coloured Lilustrations by SHOZAN OBATA, 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





A Collection of simple tales of old Japan based on Japanese folk- 
lore. 





a 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE BRACKNELS. by FORREST REID. 6s. 


Moxnine Post.—‘‘ A few touches of unnecessary sentiment aside, this is ® 
very remarkable and interesting first novel, and one that well repays reading.” 


THE MOTTO OF MRS. McLANE. The 
Story of an American Farm. by SHIRLEY 
CARSON. 83s. 6d. 

To be published on October 25. 

TANTE. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of 

“Franklin Kane,” “ Valerie Upton,” etc. 6s. 








A Complete and Sumptuous New Edition, 


HANDLEY CROSS 


OR 
MR. JORROCKS’ HUNT 


WITH 24 PLATES IN COLOUR AND 
109 BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUS RATIONS. 


CECIL ALDIN. 


Two Volumes. 
Edition de Luxe (250 only, signed by the Artist) 
General Edition ees aie 


£3 3s. net. 
£1 1s. net. 





Now at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By NORMAN PEAR- 
SON, Author of “Some Problems of Existence.” With 
Photogravure Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 

ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF A TIGER. By s. EARDLEY- 
WILMOT, Author of “Forest Life and Sport in India.” 
With nearly 150 Original Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
ANNETTE HULLAH. Illustrated. 5s. 


New Edition with Coloured Plates. 
SCOTTISH GARDENS. sy the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. With 32 Coloured Plates 
from Pastels by Miss M.G. W. WILSON. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 7s. Gd. net. 
To be published on October 18. 


FROM PILLAR TO POST. By Lt.-Col. H. C. 
LOWTHER, D.S.O., M.V.O., Scots Guards. With Ilustra- 


tions. 15s. net. 
MY ADVENTURES IN THE CONGO. 
With numerous Illustrations 


By MARGUERITE ROBY. 


By 


and a Map. 12s, 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE. by EMILY, 
SHAREEFA OF WazaAn. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
NUTS AND CHESTNUTS. By the Hon. 


LIONEL 'TOLLEMACHE, Author of “Old and Odd Memo- 
ries,” “Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S CARAVAN. Across Aus- 








tralia in a Wagon. By E. J. BRADY. With 
Ilus..ations and a Map. 12s. 6d. net. 
London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
Oc’. 1€ th. Oct. 16th. 


Messrs. Swift will issue 


Gc.don at Khartoum. 


With special portrait. 15s. net. 


BY 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


personal narrative of events 
43-1885, designed as an answer 
to Lord Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt.” 


Demy 8vo. 





London: STcPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 


We can design arvl engrave a bookplate te incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. Marvellous value, 


pec.mens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 








From Constable’s Autumn List 


——_ 


ESSAYS and 7/e 
CRITICISMS "™* 


By the Military Correspondent of 
“The Times.” 


The TIMES.—“A series of studies of the highest interest ..., the 
poe m4 views on c.rtain of our naval problems deserve the most careful 
study.” 

The MORNING POST—“An invaluable addition to our military history 
and one which should be read and studied by all who interest themselves in 
questions affecting His Majesty's la: d forces.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The writer (of the review) hopes that all 
and sundry will read from cover te cover the volume in which so much 
Imperial strategic wisdom and foresight has been collected.” 


NEW VOLUME OF LETTERS 
BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER 


LETTERS of an 3/6 
ENGLISHMAN net 


Observer.—‘“ This book of masterpieces. Pray get it, good reader, unless you 
too are of the perfunctory mass to whom the word English no longer makes any 
peculiar appeal. Asa stroke of work for National traditions the book demands 
gratitude as well as admiration.” 











NOVA SCOTIA 10s. 6d, net Beckles Willson 


PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION ‘. 62. net 
Elisworth Huntington 


MICHEL DE MONTAICNE 7s. 64, net Edith Sichel 
NIETZSCHE AND ART A. M. Ludovici 
WHAT IS AND WHAT MICHT BE 6. SSen) de, Gd. net 
A Study of Modern Education. Edmond C. A. Holmes 


4s, 6d. net 





New Fiction. Of Booksellers and at Libraries 
THE VERY LITTLE PERSON Mary H. Vorse 36 


Globe.—“* The story of anybody's baby .... will go to the hearts of fathers 
and mothers anywhere.” 


THE LITTLE GREEN CATE (,,,..02<sion) Stella Callaghan 5 - 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A dainty story. The author mostcompletely charms us.” 


Manchester Guardian.—* The author writes with charm and humour.” Daily 
Graphic.—‘ A charmingly written book.”’ Scotsman.—‘ Interesting, clever, 
well written.” Morning Leader.—‘‘ Extremely readable,” Liverpool Post.— 
**One of the successes of the season.” 


LADIES WHOSE BRICHT EYES Ford Madox Huoffer 6 - 


Daily Telegraph.—* The cleverest story Ford Madox Hueffer has ever 
written.” Morning Post.—‘*The author achieves his greatest triumph. 
Observer.—* Vivid and picturesque story.” Evening Standard.—“ A fascinating 
tale.”” Globe.— An absorbing romance,”’ 


87,000 Copies already sold in England and America. 
6th f, 
QUEED  (jnprvesion) Sydnor Harrison 6/- 


Daily Telegraph.—“‘ The story is engrossing all through, and the scenes are 
powerfully dramatic.”’ 


THE LONG ROLL (,,, 30h ion) Mary Johnston 6/- 


Pall Mall Garette.— A piece of writing of the rarest excellence.” 
IN THE DAYS OF SERFDOM mp ty ny 
Leo Tolstoy 6 
F. Britten Austin 6/- 
ignatius Phayre 6/- 


THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH 
ALISTAIR : A ROMANCE Maria Star 5/- 
PHEBE AND ERNEST Inez Haynes Cillmore 6/- 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM (,,,,‘,;,.) Mr. George woes 


THE MARRIACE OF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 6/- 
THE HONOURABLE PECCY (,,,.°4,,,) . B. Lancaster 6/- 
THE BROKEN PHIAL Peroy White 6/- 


10 Orange Street W.C. 





London : 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


OF THE FOURTH 
F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCH- 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





FRESH STUDY 
GOSPEL. By the Rev. 
COCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 

CHARACTER. lis Signification and its Outcome. 
Being thoughts for Advent and Lent and other Seasons of 
Retirement for Educated Readers. By the Rev. C. R. BALL, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. 

ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT AND HIS 
TIMES. By the Rev. H. J. CLAYTON. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A RECORD OF SIXTY-NINE YEARS’ 
MINISTRY. Memoirs of Richard Lea Allnutt. 
By the Rev. MARTYN RAGLAND ALLNUTT. With a 
Preface by THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 
Crown 8vo. With Portraits. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF COIN 
MOTTOES. By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLAN, D.D., 
with a supplementary chapter on The Religious Cha- 
racter of Ancient Coins, by the Rev. JEREMIAH 
ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPT AND ISRAEL. By W. M. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. Second Edition. With 


numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOOK OF 
THE LAW UNDER KING JOSIAH. By Pro- 
fessor EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., Ph.D. Translated 
by M. L. McCLURE. With Preface by Professor SAYCE. 
Large crown S8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION AND 
OTHER STUDIES. By the Rev Canon R. J. KNOW- 
LING, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Dur- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. By Hi. M. 
TIRARD. With an Introduction by EDOUARD NAVILLE, 
D.C.L., Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROCESS OF THE YEAR. By HENRY 
HILTON BROWN, F.E.S. Crown 8vo. With numerous 
Iilustrations. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

An interesting summary, month by month, of the phases Nature 
brings before us in the fauna and flora of our islands, 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
Being a popular Account of the Birds which have been 
observed in the British Isles, their Haunts and Habits, their 
Systematic, Common, and Provincial Names; together with a 
Synopsis of Generaand a brief Summary of Specific Characters. 
By the late Rev. C.'A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. New Edition. 
With 16 Coloured Plafes. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. (‘Early Britain Series.”) 
By EDWARD CONYBEARE. Second Edition, Revised. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS WORK. 
(Manual of Elementary Science.) By H. F. NEWALL, M.A., 
Professor of Astrophysics in the University of Cambridge. 
Iilustrated. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT: (“Romance of 
Science Series.”) By J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., Mason 


Professor of Physics at the University of Birmingham. With 
numerous Diagrams. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
TURBINES. (“Romance of Science Series.”) 


By Engineer-Commander A. E, TOMPKINS, R.N. Second’ 
a Enlarged and Revised. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. (“Romance of Science Series.”’) 
By Prof. J. PERRY, M.E., F.R.S. Revised Edition, with an 
Appendix on the Gyrostat and the Mono-Rail. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


BOTANY. By the late Prof. BENTLEY, F.L.S., 
M.R.C.S.Eng. Revised and Enlarged by G. S. BOULGER, 
F.LS., F.G.S. (Manuals of Elementary Science.) Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: 
§ Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
BRICHTON : 129 North Street. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 
NEW BOOK 
IRISH RECOLLECTIONS 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





“I have long felt prompted by a desire to give 
shape and coherence to my early recollections of 
Treland, but my principal object in the present work 
is to retrace my recollections of Ireland in my early 
youth and my progress towards manhood, because I 
am convinced that a very great change has taken 
place in the ways, the habits, and the whole condition 
of my native country which makes the Ireland of 
the present very different from the Ireland of that 
not yet very far-off period.” 

Justin McCarthy in his new book 
“Trish Recollections.” 


CHARLES GARVICE’S 
NEW WORK 

A FARM IN CREAM- 
LAND. The Book of the Devon 


Country Side. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


It is generally known that Mr. Garvice is a 
Devonshire landowner and farmer ; for many years he 
has lived upon the moorlands which stretch across 
the northern part of the most lovely, and perhaps the 
most romantic, county in England. It is a remote 
spot, many miles from a railway station or town, and 
even two miles from the village; here Mr. Garvice 
has lived the life of a farmer, and it is of this life he 
tells us in “A Farm in Creamland.” With the 
majority, the great charm of the book will consist of 
the gossip about the people, the stories of their 
uneventful lives, told with that facility of expression 
and dry, unobtrusive humour which make all Mr. 
Garvice’s work so delightful to read. The book is 
finely illustrated and most handsomely produced. 


HERBERT TRENCH’S 
LYRICS AND 
NARRATIVE POEMS. 


5/- net, 


The Poems of Ilerbert Trench, now collected for 
the first time in one volume, contain fifteen new 
poems, including the Prelude to a Masque, spoken by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell at the Coronation Gala Per- 
formance, and praised by Maurice Maeterlinck ; the 
Requiem of Archangels for the World; Be not Afraid; 
the Bitter Serenade ; Song of the Vine ; Starlight 
Distilleth ; and others. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, in the Saturday Review, instanced 
Mr. Trench’s Apollo and the Seaman as a poem which 
will certainly outlast, even as Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony outlasts, the popular and ephemeral of our 
day. 

In one volume, 239 pages, with portrait by Alvin 
Langdon Coburn in photogravure, and a specially 
designed end-paper by Cayley Robinson. 


— 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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HODDER and STOUGHTON 


announce the following New Fiction. 





PETER AND WENDY. 


The new book by J. M. BARRIE. _ Illustrated. Gs. 
Third Edition before publication. 


SHIP’S COMPANY. 


The most amusing book W. W. JACOBS has ever written. 
Illustrated by WILL OWEN. 3s. 6d. 
Published this week. 


RED EVE. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S splendid new romance. 6S. 


MOTHER CAREY. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. “The most charming 
novel of the year.” 6S, 


THE CHALLENGE. 


Dy HAROLD BE&GBIE (Author of ‘ Broken Earthenware”). 6S. 


Svcond Edition before publication 


THE OTHER GIRL. 


CHARLES GARVICE’S new novel. 68. 


THE DOUBTS OF DIANA. 


Sy EVELYN TEMPEST (Author of “The McArdle Peerage” 


and “Poor Emma!”). 68. 
THE 


NOTORIOUS MISS LISLE. 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS’S most original and 


interesting novel. 6S, 


THE LAST LINK. 


MORICE GERARD’S fine historical romance. GS. 


CAPTIVE HONOUR. 


REGINALD EVAN’S very charming Spanish story. GS. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, 
Warwick Square, London. E.C. 
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NOW READY, 
THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated from Greek into 


English, and from Arabic into Latin, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Commentary, Glossary, and 
icon by D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, Laudian Professor of Arabic; formerly Craven and Ireland 


Onomasti ) ; 

Scholar in the University of Oxford. 10s, 6d. net. 

“The Laudian Professor of Arabic was early in life distinguished as a Greek scholar. His Oriental studies have not 
1 him from Hellenism, but have happily directed his attention to a difficult problem in the interpretation of Greek thought 


estrange , % . : : 4 
to which he now contributes a most remarkable solution. . . . Dr. Margoliouth handles both text and interpretation with 
extraordinary freshness and power... . Anyone who will carefully read and compare the passages cited by Dr. Margoliouth from 


the Problems and will compare them with the familiar passage of the Politics, will be convinced that the Laudian Professor has 
found the pathological basis of Aristotle’s catharsis.”—Srenser WILKINSON in the Morning Post. 


CHRIST ON PARNASSUS. Lectures on Art, Ethic, and 
Theology. By PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 10s. 6d, net. 


“A gospel which saves Society must also save its culture... . The glacial age is now over when religion was in peril from 
natural science ; in our more genial day the danger is from other and sunnier sides; and one of these is the wsthetic. . . . But it may 
be useful, while some show how bad a master Art may be, that others should indicate how good she can be as a servant. .. . The 
National Gallery represents an interest as integral to the Church in its own way as the national Parliament.” 

Also a New and Revised Edition of Dr. Forsyth’s brilliant Work RELIGION IN RECENT ART. With Illustrations 
reproduced from Pictures by Houman Hunt, Burnaz-Jonas, and Rosserri. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. _ By tte Rev. Prof. JAMES 
DENNEY, D.D. A New and Revised Edition, including “The Atonement and the Modern Mind.” 6s, 
The book stands out from all modern discussions of the Atonement as a satisfying interpretation both of the New Testament and 
also of Christian Experience. ; 
“A noble and Christian book, Its circulation will, more than that of any book that has recently been published, instruct, steady, 
deepen, and inspire the mind of the Church.”—Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson. 
“ We regard the book as the most valuable Nonconformist contribution to the theology of the Atonement which has appeared 
since Dr. Dale’s.”—Guardian. 


CHRISTIAN COUNSEL. | 3; ttc Rev. Principal DAVID SMITH, 


M.A., D.D., Author of ‘The Days of His Flesh,” ete. 5s. 

“The large class who avai! themselves of and profit by Dr. Smith’s aid in resolving their spiritual difficulties will welcome this 
compact thesaurus of counsel for souls in need. The task of spiritual director in cases of conscience is one which few have the 
qualifications enabling them to undertake, and Dr. Smith must be congratulated on the skill, versatility, and success with which ho 
discharges the duties of what he says he has come to recognise as not the least of his offices as a minister of Jesus Christ. The range 
of subjects in the fifty-two papers in his book, covering all sorts of topics, from the abstrusest themes in theology, as the Trinity and 
Predestination, down to the lawfulness of card-playing and the treatment of anonymous letters and cranks, sufficiently reveals the 
complexity of his task and the need of executing it. One rejoices to find it done so well. The suggestions in the letters under ‘ The 
Holy Ministry’ will be found very helpful to those engaged in practical work.”—British Weekly. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DIVINE ORDER. 


By the Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D.D., Author of “Vision and Authority.” 6s, 

The purport of Dr. Oman’s new work is set forth in the opening words: “This new study of so old a question, which has already 
called forth much more learning and ability than the present writer can claim, has been prompted not merely by the practical 
importance of the matter at the present time, when Christians of various denominations are prepared to consider anew their mutual 
relations, but by the belief that no good will ever be accomplished till we recognise that our differences do not concern the Church 
but the doctrines of God and of Salvation upon which our view of the Church rests. Arguments about the Church can only end in 
barren ees so long as we are not at one about what manner of God we believe in and what manner of Salvation from Him 
we expec’ . 


THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST. 


By the Rev. Prof. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D. A New and Revised Edition. 7s, 6d. 

Dr. SANnDaY in his Presidential Address at the Third International Congress for the History of Religions: ‘“ Another funda- 
mental question which has been freely discussed in the last few years is the relation of Christ to St. Panl—and that on all its 
sides, the extent of St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ, his personal attitudes of Christ, and the relation in which his teaching stands 
to that of Christ; Dr. Knowling’s ‘The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ’ covers most of the ground.” 

Pror. Kiwrarrick in “ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels”: “Dr. Knowling’s weighty and balanced statement ought t® 
be borne in mind by every student of St. Paul. . . . Dr. Knowling’s great work.” 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. 


By th Rev. GEORGE STEVEN, B.A. (The Cunningham Lectures for 1910.) 6s, 

ont = the theory of development in nature first compelled attention, the cry of many Christian men was, “ You are driving God 

— is universe.” But as the years passed by they perceived that the theory had brought Him into the very heart of Nature. The 
_ - itself was seen to be divine. _ To a Christian man studying to-day the nature of the spiritual life it is open toask how far this 
the er oupey extends, because he believes that without God there is no spiritual process at all. Spiritual process is God working in 
5 ba v4 wal men. That is the ruling conception in this book. The story of one man’s search—all imperfect as he knows it to be— 
- * sro out in the language of students of the human mind. The writer knows of only one claim he has to be heard. Through 
fo, se it has been both his duty and his privilege to study not books only, but the original sources at first hand: he has been 
a ring his own theories and those of books to that final test—the lives of men and women. It is, of course, a very old study, 

‘Caso very new.”—F Rom THE PRErAacs, 


STUDIES OF PAUL AND HIS GOSPEL. 


lag Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D., Author of “ Studies in the Inner Life of 

sus. Ss. net. 

ware — new book PrincipaL Garvie discusses in detail, and with constant reference to modern difficulties, the main features of 

need " —— He not only expounds, but also where necessary defends and commends, as he believes the Christianity of to-day still 
“SS the enlightenment and quickening which do come from Paul and his Gospel. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers. Warwick Sauare, London, E.C, 
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NISBET & Co.’s LIST. 
THE DRAMATIC METHOD OF 


TEACHING. By Miss H. FINLAY-JOHNSON. 
Containing 32 Plates from Photographs of Children at work. 
256 pages, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 3/6. 
No one can be apathetic about education after reading this book. 
In an extensive review ‘THE SPECTATOR” of Sept. 23rd, 1911, 
writes :—“ What is of supreme value in the dramatic method is 
that it allows the children to energize freely on all the planes of 
their being, that it enables them to do for themselves what no 
one else can do for them—to develop their faculties, and therefore 
(in the true sense of the word) to educate themselves. What [the 
authoress } has to say is so deeply interesting and of such far-reaching 
importance that a copy of her book, which, let us say in passing, 
is amply and suitably illustrated, ought to be in the hands, not 
only of every teacher, but also of every non-teacher who is 
interested in education.” 


FACING THE FACTS; or, an 
ENGLISHMAN’S RELIGION. A Survey of the con- 
dition of religious belief in England. By the BISHOP 
ot HULL, the DEAN of St. PAUL’S, LORD 
WILLIAM GASCOYNE-CECIL, the HEAD- 
MASTER of SHREWSBURY, Professor JOHN- 
STON ROSS, and others. Demy 8vo, 6/- net. 

The BISHOP of LONDON writes: “I have read this book with 
great interest, as it is obvious that each writer has tried candidly 
and honestly to state the facts as he sees them in the department 
of life of which he has been asked to speak. For myself I believe 
that a wonderful future is before the Christian religion, but that 
it can only come into its inheritance if it begins by ‘ Facing the 
Facts.’ ” 


The Standard Biography of the author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. »y 
her son, CHARLES EDWARD STOWE, and her 
grandson, LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Extra crown 
dvo, 6s. net. [Ready Oct. 23rd. 


THE THEORY OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONSUMPTION. By THOMAS LLOYD 
(Senior Editor of the Statist). Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The book is a survey, from an original standpoint, of the 
economic situation all over the world. [Ready Oct. 23rd. 


PROBLEMS IN THE RELATIONS 
OF GOD AND MAN. By CLEMENT C. J. WEBB, 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. Ready Oct. 23rd, 
TWO BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. In Two 
Volumes. With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

The Spectator says: “We must pronounce the work of Mr. 

Bolton King to be the history of the Italian movement . , . faith- 

ful, sound, and just.” 


A Cheap and Revised Edition. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, 
her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. By 
BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. Deny 8vo, 
6s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says : “The book before us has, ever since 
its appearance, been recognized as the finest authority on the 
subject. ‘Tho reader will turn eagerly to the additional chapter 
which brings the book up to date.” 

An Ideal Book for Children. 
By Mr. and Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


BEDTIME STORIES. or tittie Fox. 
With dainty Illustrations by DOROTHY FURNISS. Square 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Two Classics for Children. 
By MAURICE BARING. 
THE GLASS MENDER, and other Stories. With 
12 Exquisite Lilustrations in Colour. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF FORGET-ME-NOT. With numerous 
Exquisite Illustrations in Colour. Daintily bound in cloth. 
Royal 16mo, 2s. net. 

“These stories are all perfectly enchanting. The pictures are the most 
fairy-like we have ever seen,’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“Maurice Baring has caught the exact spirit in which to write fairy stories, 

The coloured illustrations are particularly delightful.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


New Illustrated Stories. 
RESELS AND ROGUES. By TOM BEVAN. &e. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CASTLE. By MARY STUART BOYD, 5s. 
THE WINNING OF THE GOLDEN SPURS. 


By PERCY WESTERMAN, Ss. 
HIDDEN IN CANADIAN WILDS. By JOHN MACKIE. 5s. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE FRIEND. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. 3s. 6d. 
BLACK MAN’S ROCK. JOHN MACKIE, 2s. 6d. 


By 
THE SCHOOLGIRL PRINCESS. By ARTHUR WYATT. 26. 6d. 


Write for Nisbet’s New Aulumn Announcement List. 
Post free on application. 












GAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., £2 Berners Street, London W. 











Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New Lig 





The Life of Spencer Compton 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, CB. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols, 8yo, 


32s. net. (On Monday next 





THE FIRST EDITION IS EXHAUSTED. 4A SECOND 
IMPRESSION WILL BE READY IN A FEW Days. 


Garibaldi and the Making of Italy, 


By G. MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 4 Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 62. 


“The third and concluding canto of Mr. Trevelyan's Garibaldian epic is no 
less enthralling than its predecessors. ... Every reader of Mr, Trevelyan's 
three volumes will lament that his story is at an end; but he has stamped the 
figure of the hero ineffaceably on our memory.”’—Daily News, 

** Mr. Trevelyan’s already great reputation as an historian will be increased by 
this admirable book, which completes the noble story of Garibaldi and tye 
Thousand, . . . It is the best contribution to the history of the heroic days of 
the Risorgimento that has appeared for many years.”"—Daily Mail, 





NEW STORY BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream 
Story. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Wlustrations 
by Wittiuam T., Horron and H. M. Brock. Crown 8, 
2s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt, 


NEW BOOK by the late WILLIAM JAMES. 


Memories and Studies. A Selection of Essays and 
Addresses. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest, 
The essays and addresses contained in this volume were com 
posed for more or less popular audicnces during the last years of 
Professor William James’s life. Some of these pieces, such as those 
on Louis Agassiz, Emerson, and Herbert Spencer's Autobiography, 
give Professor James’s estimate of the great teachers whose names 
the essays bear. 











A Hundred Years of Conflict; bein 
Some Records of the Services of Six 
Generals of the Doyle Family, 1756-1856. 
By COLONEL ARTHUR DOYLE, With 11 Illustrations 
8vo. 9s. net. [On Monday nest, 


The Coming Order, By LUCY RE-BARTLETT. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. nef. [ Postage 44, 
This book deals with the relation of woman to man in its variow 
aspects. Woman as wife, as mother, and as friend receives attention, 
The marital relation and the sexual problem generally are specially 
considered. 








e Religious Question in Public Educa- 
ag 4 poe Examination of Schemes 
representing various points of View. By 
ATHELSTAN RILEY, M.A., MICHAEL E. SADLER, CB, 
M.A., Professor of the History ef Education at Owens 
College, and CYRIL JACKSON, M.A., Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nest. 





Outlines of Political Economy. 
By . J. CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University ef Manchester. Crown ay 
8s. 6d. net. : [On Monday nest 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC: 











ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
October, 1911, Price 6s. 


1, Fogazzano anp MopEENisM. 7. Taw Crisis mm Tax UisTort oF 
2. Tus Histogr ov tue Lins oF vax Rervsiicaw Pastr. 


Count. & Tux Govegyment ssp 
3. Tue CoLtarsm oF THE Finger CountRt. 
Coa.iTion. 9. pe War Oprice. 
4. Famous AvropipaRriizg, 10, Live or THE Duxe or Devos 
5. Soventientr or Tus Sx. SHIRE. 
. ™ Moppax Itauy. 


LONGMANS, GBEEN & CO., 39 Paterngster Row, London. 
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Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 
——~ + OUT, A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES BY 


CANON HORSLEY, 


ENTITLED 


“7 REMEMBER” 


memories of a “Sky Pilot” in the Prison and the Slum 
By JOHN WILLIAM HORSLEY, Hon. Canon of Southwark. 


Gm, % oe. have led him to produce a brightly writt 
ley’s large experiences have led him to produce a brightly written 
Cae re apon ted fail to interest. This volume contains three portraits, 


ich ca 
book, which c ~ 


an illustration of Clerkenwell Prison at the time of the 
JUST OUT 
MR. JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW BOOK: 


JIM DAVIS. By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author 
of “ Captain Margaret,” “ Martin Hyde,” ete. Cloth, 6s. 


A romance of Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century, connected with Devon- 
shire and Kent, written in Mr. Masetield’s breezy style. 


Books by THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE COSPEL IN ACTION. SECRETS OF STRENCTH. 
rd Edition. 3s. net. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. Paper, 
UNDER THE DOME. ie. ast. 
A Volumeof Sermons preached THE MYSTERIES OF COD. 
A. “< “wee 4th Cloth, 2s, 6d. net, Paper, 
dition. 3s. net. ls, net. 
F THE CHRIS- 
yn THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. 
=e ~ - — —— 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 
ord Edition. oS. net. s. net, 
INTO THE FIGHTING LINE. THE CALL OF THE FATHER. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, 


Ss. net. 
THE AFTERCLOW OF A 1s. net 





CREAT REIGN. A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 
ls. 3d. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. met. Paper, 
DEATH IN THE LICHT OF io ook 

THE EPIPHANY. JOY IN COD. Price 2s.6a.net. 





6d. net. Paper, Is. net. 
A Complete List of the Bishop of London's Books will be forwarded on application, 





ONWARD STEPS. The Incarnation and its Practical 
Teaching. By Exizanera Worpsworts, late Principal of 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Most welcome. In her pages the old message takes a new meaning for the 
needs of to-day: it becomes living and inspiring, fresh and forcible.” 
—Church Times. 
“It isa golden little book ; we found it hard to lay it down.””—Record, 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. By Rev. A. Samver 
Banner, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[ Now ready. 
A volume dealing with great and pressing national questions from the point of 
view of religion and social reform. The Addresses attracted a good deal of attention 
when delivered at Westminster Abbcy. 


TWO OUTDOOR BOOKS. 


THE SLOWCOACH. By E. V. Luvcas. 


in Colours by M. V. Wueetnovuse. Cloth, 6s. 
All should read the caravan erperiences through some of the counties of England 
in Mr. Lucas’s fase inating volume, 
“A most delightful story, and we recommend it with all our heart.’’—Spec- 


tator, 
A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. By Joun MAsEFIEeLp, 
Author of “Captain Margaret,” &c. Profusely illustrated by 
7 Gorpon Browne, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 
No boy after reading this most interesting volume can fail to make use of his 
powers of observation to read in the present the history of the past. 
“It contains a wealth of information on ali sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. Itis indeed a delightful volume,”’"—Truth, 


MARTIN HYDE: The Duke’s Messenger. 
By Jonn Maserretp, Author of “ Captain Margaret.” Ilus- 
P trated by T. C. Duapate. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
=. capital story upon distinctly origival lines.... Certainly one of the 
est published this season.” —Guardian, 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘KINGFISHER.’ 
By H. De Veg Sracrootg. Illustrated by W. Rarer. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
“One of the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader. 


AN EVERY DAY ROMANCE. By Raymonp 
Jacberns, Author of “A Bad Three Weeks,” ete. With 

” coloured illustrations by Paut Harpy. Price 5s. 
Comnttttantiy written ...a fine study of a girl’s growth.’’—Westminster 


A HARD BIT OF ROAD. By Raymonp JacBERNs, 

Author of “A Bad Three Weeks.” With illustrations in 

ome our by A. Tanor Smrrx. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

& Tea iable ot Jesherns ~\¥~ om those writers who can be trusted to turn out 
ile story in gooc ite. ¢ “dl Bi or ~ 

— with a swing.” Lar lng A Hard Bit of Road’ is a good story and 

HE DOG LOVERS’ BOOK. Pictures by Epwix 
Nos. R.B A rs = ’ 

a 1 -B.A, With preface by Mason Ricuarpson. Cloth, 

5s. net. 

ron aatifully iliustrated in colours produced by chromo-lithography, besides nume- 

of dogs, ‘ustrations in black and white, and a diagram of the comparative sizes 

nape delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ that we have seen this 

wateh-dos a. most original and scholarly account of the different breeds of 

heyed = Sporting dogs, and house-dogs, with a fund of by no means hack 

) ec ote and a leavening of humour throughout."’—Morning Post, 


Tilustrated 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Eveleigh Nash’s 
NEW BOOKS 


The Book that Everyone is Reading 


MY OWN STORY 


By LOVISA OF TUSCANY, Ex-Crown 
Princess of Saxony. 
Third Large Edition Now Ready. Price 10s. Gd. net. 


“It Is a remarkable book, which we can recommend 
heartily.’’—OUTLOOK. 


SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY: with an 
Account of Modern Rhodesia. By H. HAMIL- 
TON FYFE. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d, net. 

“He has the gift of making whatever he writes about interesting, 
and there is not a dull page in his book. ... Mr. Fyfe concludesa 


most interesting book with a short account of the Duke of Connaught's 
tour, in which he took part.’”-—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 








A New Volume by the Author of “Leaves from a Life.” 


MOST OF THE GAME 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 





MARIE MALIBRAN : The Story of a 
Great Singer. By ARTHUR POUGIN. 
10s. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


Portraits- 





A Book thot Men will Enjoy 


REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD ’UN 


By FRANK N. STREATFEILD, C.M.G. 
Illustrated. TJs. Gd. net. 
A breezy narrative of an interesting and strenuous life lived in 
various quarters of the globe. 


“It is to such men as Streatfeild—upright, fearless, honourable, and 
strictly word-keeping—that Britain owes such prestige as she may 
still have in South Africa.”—DAILY EXPRESS. 


NEW Gs. FICTION. 


THE WOOINC OF MARTHA By C. Cuise Mitford 
THE HONEST TRESPASS By Constance Cotterell 
WHEN A MAN’S MARRIED By Rowland Morris 


A first novel of strong human interest. 
AS HE WAS BORN By Tom Callon 
[ Ready on Th irsday. 


By Lady Angela Forbes 


| Ready on Thursday. 





PENELOPE’S PROCRESS 





N.B.—Mr. Francis Gribble’s important new book on 
Shelley will be published on Thursday. Ask for “ The 
Romantic Life of Shelley” by Francis Gribble. Price 
15s. net. At all Book-shops and Libraries. 


EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON 
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‘BOOKS 


THAT COMPEL. 





HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BRITISH BATTLES. By HILAIRE 
BELLOC. Cloth, 1s. each net. Leather, 2s. 6d. 
each net. A Series of Twelve Monographs illus- 
trated with Coloured and Line Maps, describing 
various Battles in which British Troops have taken 


part. 
(1) BLENHEIM 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM. By 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
net. with Special Portrait. Designed as an answer 
to Lord Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt.” 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE. byG.T. 
WRENCH, M.D. (Lond.) Demy 8yo. 15s. net. 
A Review of the history of Civilisation. [Shortly. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By 
ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. Demy 8yo. 2 vols. 
10s. 6d. each, [Shortly. 


EIGHT CENTURIES OF PORTU- 


GUESE MONARCHY. By V. de 
BRAGANCA CUNHA. Demy 8yvo. 14 Pencil 
Portraits. 15s. net. 





POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SERIES. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. each net. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. By HILAIRE 
BELLOC and CECIL CHESTERTON. 
TORY DEMOCRACY. ByJ.M. KENNEDY. 
The only Salvation of the Tory Party. [Shortly 
Other Volumes will follow. 





BELLES-LETTRES. 


LONELY ENGLAND. By MAUDE GOLD- 


RING. Crown 8yo, 5s. nef. 
TRIUMPHANT VULGARITY. By 
CHAS. J. WHITBY, M.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


3s. 6d. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DON. By 
G. F. ABBOTT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE MAIDS’ COMEDY. $A Chivalric 
Romance in Thirteen Chapters. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD. 


Society. Crown 8vo., 


By a Fellow of the Literary 
Cloth, 1s. net. 


CIVIL WAR. 


in Four Acts. 


By ASHLEY DUKEs. A 
Crown 8yo. 2s. net. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN NEW YORK, 
By JUVENAL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN 
_ By MONROE ROYCE. Crown 8yo. 2s. 64. net 


THE ROLL OF THE SEASONs, 
By G. G. DESMOND. Crown 8yo. 55s, not. 


PRINCE AZREEL. By ARTHUR Lynou. 


Play 


M.P. A Poem with Prose notes. Crown 8yo0 
5s. net. F 
POEMS. By CHARLES GRANVILLE. Freap 
4to. 5s. net. 
MORE PEERS. By HILAIRE BELLOG 
Price 2s. 6d. 


WORKS BY FRANCIS CRIERSON. 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
MODERN MYSTICISM. 
s. 6d. net. 
CELTIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Edition.) F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PARISIAN PORTRAITS. 


2s. 6d. net. 
THE HUMOUR OF THE UNDER. 
MAN.  [I'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LA VIE ET LES HOMMES. Fp vo. 
3s. 6d. net. : 


~ FICTION. 


Crown 8vo._ 6s. 


SOME NEIGHBOURS. 
GRANVILLE. 

THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOB'S. 
3y ARTHUR RANSOM (Senex Rusticanus). 


LOVE IN MANITOBA. by E. A 
WHARTON GILL. 


THE BOSBURY PEOPLE. 
ARTHUR RANSOM. 


MOTLEY AND TINSEL. By JOHN 
K. PROTHERO. 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 3; 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. [ Shortly. 


THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN. 


F'eap 8yo, 


(Third 


F’eap 8yo, 





By CHARLES 


By 


By PHARALL SMITH. [ Shortly. 
DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL. 5; 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. _ [Shortly. 


THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAY- 





MOND. by MAY FORD. [Shortly. 


—— 





London: Stephen Swift & Co. Ltd., 10 John Street, Adelphi, w.c. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 
The Works of Man. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 

A survey of the creative art of the world. Selecting some of 
the great ‘periods or cre itive epochs in the art of the world, the 
pon has endeavoured to deduce from them the distinguishing 
qualities, limitations, and points of view of the races which pro- 


duced them. [Oct. 19th. 





7s. 6d. net, 


La: ‘ge Crown 8vo. 





An interesting volume of light essays. 


The Critical Attitude. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


An interes ting volume of essays by the Founder and First 
Fiditor of “ The English Review.” Light in tone and style, they 
are interesting throughout, anc d will provoke serious thought. 

5s. net. 





A new and popular edition of Mr. Belloc’s his- 
torical sketch of Algiers. 


Esto Perpetua. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, 


This volume of Algerian studies and impressions, in the vein of 
the author’s “The Path to Rome,” has always been in steady 
demand. The cheaper issue is being welcomed by very many. 

Illustrated with Pencil Sketches. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 





An American’s critical pecwrernn of British 
rule in India. 


The West in the East. 


By PRICE COLLIER. 

The author of “England and the English” gives his candid 
impressions, formed during a tour through India and the East. 
The book is among the best sellers of the year. 

7s. 6d, net. Postage 5d. 
** The Author’s very successfal “ENGLAND AND THE 
ENGLISH” is Now Ready in a New and Cheaper Edition (17th 
impression), = a Foreword by Lord Rosebery. Price 2s. 6d. 
net (postage 4d.) 








FICTION. 
A Novel of Indo-Burman Life. 


Wholly Without Morals. 


By “SHWAY DINGA.” 


The author in writing this book had a public m arpose in view, it 
being his firm belief that it is neces ssary for England’s work in 
India that the younger generation shall abandon racing and also 
friendships with native women, 

Cr ywn Svo. 6s. 





“A joyous, light-hearted novel.” 


A String of Beads. 


By JITTIE HORLICK. 

“A delightful, light-hearted novel, with vae daintiest of heroines 
an inte resting motor trip through Europe, and a fascinating 
half-Spanish hero, Interes ting, ‘humorous, charming.”’—Dai.y 
Exrr ESS, 


IWustrated in Colour. 6s. 


[aad Impression, 


The Reason Why. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 


7 Sy Reed novel, the longest and most dramatic work that 
ts. Glyn has written, is likely to surpass in popularity any of her 
previous succe es, 
[Oct. 19th. 
At all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers. 





Jack Goldie: the Boy who 
knew Best. 
By Cc. H. BROOKFIELD. 


Iilustrated. 





_Crown ee 1. 3s. 
e—_——— 


DUCKWORTH & c0., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


A List of Publications sent on request. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW W LIST 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 
AFTER. By LOVAT FRASER. With 4 Photo- 
gravures and Map. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


Viscount Mityer, in the Times, October Srd.—“ The book is, indeod, much 
more than a biog sraphy of Lord Curzon as Viceroy. The author ranges widely 
and boldly over the whole field of Indian politics. Some of the matter is 
entirely new, and a great deal more is presented in a more complete form, or 
with greater ‘eandour, than by oy poovious writer.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.1. With 56 plates in colour. 
16s. net. 

Previously published, each lés. net, Cathedral Cities of 

(1) Spain, (2) France, (3) England. 














THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A. Edited and arranged by T. MATTHEWS. 
lustr ated. De my 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY VAGABONDAGE: An Autobiography. 


By J. E. Patterson, Author of “Tillers of the Soil.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Athenzum,—** We may say at once that the record is of exceptional interest 
throughout ; indeed, one of the most striking that we have read for years. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘“ A book that should be something more than the success 
of the ses usu, taking its place among the more remarkable intimacies of 
literature.’ 


ON THE WALLABY: Through Victoria. 
By E. M. CLOWES. [Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Times.—“‘ A bright description of life in Australia.” 
Scotsman,.—‘‘ The book will well repay perusal,’ 














ONE OF THE MULTITUDE : An 
Autobiography. By GEORGE ACORN. With 
a Preface by A. C. Benson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A vivid and en me monte 9 cture of the slums.” —Tin 


MASKS AND MINSTRELS OF 


NEW oe By PERCIVAL POLLARD. 
_ Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


THE GREA T ENGRAVERS 
SERIES. 


Artistic Reproductions of Their Principal 
Works. Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Price 
2s. 6d. net each vol. The first 3 vols. now ready are :— 


1. DURER, His Line Engravings and Woodcuts, 

2. MANTEGNA and the Italian Pre-Raphaelite 
Engravers. 

3. JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH and the Great English 
Mezzotint Engvavers ¢ of the time of Reynolds. 








THE MODERN CRIMINAL 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


This new series makes available in English the most useful 
. . 7. . La 
treatises on this subject now extant in Continental languages. 


1. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY 
By C. BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 14s. net. 

2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. by HANS 
GROSS. 17s. net. 


3. CRIME: tts Causes and Remedies. By 
CESARE LOMBROSO. 16s. net 





NEW AND RECENT 6s. 


ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON H. P. Rosinson 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. PATTERSON 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER IN PARIS (ill). 
Romain Ro.ianp 
Previously DAWN AND MORNING (1.) 
Published: STORM AND STRESS (ii.) 
A PORTENTOUS HISTORY A.rrep TENNYSON 
MRS. DRUMMOND’S VOCATION Mark Ryce 
HER HUSBAND’S COUNTRY Svan Sportiswoone 
THE bOP DOCTOR (1th Imp.) RicHARD Denan 


HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St.. w. Cc 


NOVELS 


WM. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


6s. FICTION. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE.” 


THE IRON WOMAN. By the Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” &c. MARGARET DELANp 


This is undoubtedly Mrs, Deland’s masterpiece ; a powerful drama of human passion, yet told with all the charm and delicacy of her “ Dr. Lavendar’ 
“One of the best novels of the year—a tragedy of ideas and ideals never before drawn in 80 masterly a manner.”’—Yorkshire Post are Bespin” 
“‘ Moving and impressive.""—The Times. . 


THE NINE-TENTHS. JAMES OPPENHEM 
JENNIE GERHARDT. THEODORE DREISER 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANH. JOAN SUTHERLAND 


“A very remarkable novel ; a fine piece of work which deserves to be read closely by all who would understand what our Empire is , 
eutlook as . Ki ig." —Morning Post. pire is . . . has much the same 
“ One cannot but commend its buoyancy and go.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
Sac ed of local colour aud of tense dramatic action, with characters vividly and powerfully drawn—they breathe the very air of the Indian Frontier,” 
orld. diene 


VICTOR OLLNEE’S DISCIPLINE. By the Author of “ Hesper,” &c. HAMLIN GARLAND 
JANE DAWSON. By the Author of “ Ann Boyd,” &c. WILL W. HARBEN 


By the Autl f “The Philos ” 
THE AMBASSADOR OF LOSS, ee ney ee eee ABBOT? 


“ There isa profound attraction in this oy ol Mr. Abbott has yiven us an intensely clever study in temperament, and has thrown an interesting sideli yt 














ym gm of University life upon which little been written with authority. We may at once compliment Mr, Abbott on his achievement,”—Pall sail 
“ Round a fantastic framework the author has woven a delightful tale, fine in texture and full of delicate surprises.”"—Scotsman, 

THE VACATION OF THE KELWYNS. By the Author of “The Kentons,” &c. W. D. HOWELLS 

THE PRETENDER PERSON. By the Author of “The Involuntary Chaperon.” MARGARET CAMERON 

NOBODY'S. By the Author of “ The Fruit of Desire.” VIRGINIA DEMAREST 

PADRE IGNACIO. By the Author of “ Lin McLean,” “Red Men and White.” 2s. net. OWEN WISTER 

THE MANSION. By the Author of “The Story of the Other Wise Man.” 2s. net. HENRY VAN DYKE 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870-1910.” 


THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


EDWARD LEGGE. Illustrated. Demy 68vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


** Peculiarly faseinating . . . there is much fresh material in the boek."’—Daily Telegraph. a e <a ; 
“Mr, Legge has ransacked for piquant detail all the chief sources of information with much effect.""—Times. (Preliminary Notice.) 


“A fairly balanced view of Napoleon III. and his consort. A story which is very human."’—Observer. 
“A beautiful book . . . a very line piece of work,”"—Tue Comressk E. pe Pourraks (an intimate friend of the Empress Eugénie). 


SOME CHEMICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-BAY. wiustrated. By the Author of “The Chemistry of Commerce.” 7s. 64. net. 


An account of the application of modern science to industry. Prof. R. K. DUNCAN 


A LIVING WITHOUT A BOSS. A narrative study of rural industries. 4s. net. ANONYMOUS 
CAMPING AND SCOUTING FOR BOYS. Illustrated. 6s. 8. B. GRINNELL and Dr. E. L. SWAN 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. Illustrated by 75 magnificent Plates, 7 in. by 9 in. 16s, net. Prof. G. W. RITCHEY 
THE HOUSE OF HARPER, 1817-1912. Illustrated. 12s. net. J. HENRY HARPER 
SERVING THE REPUBLIC. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Lt.-Gen. N. A. MILES, U.S.A. 
SPIRITISM AND PSYCHOLOCY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Prof. Tu. FLOURNOY 


Gives the latest views of science upon this subject, together with an account of the exhaustive original researches of the author— 
the Professor of Psychology at the Geneva University. 


THE POWER OF TOLERANCE. By the Author of “ Women,” &c. 6s. not. GEORGE .HARVEY 
THE BOY’S LIFE OF EDISON. Illustrated. 5s. net. Under Edison’s supervision by W. H. MEADOWCROFT 
SURFACE JAPAN. With 20 Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. net. DON ©, SEITZ 
COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS. 4s. net. H. CLARK and P. RULON 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANACEMENT. 5s. net. F. W. TAYLOR, ME. SoD. 
SHOP MANACEMENT. bs. net. F. W. TAYLOR, M.E. ScD. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. New and recent Issues:— 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS and their Influence | CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. 








on the Civilization of Europe. Prof, F. CZAPEK, Prague University. 
Illustrated. Prof. @. ELLIOT SMITH, Manchester University. Di * the ch 1 origin of life.” 
“ Brilliant little book.’”-—Manchester Guardian. NATURAL C 
REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILISATION. HRISTIANITY. — 
Many Illustrations. Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, * Si The Very Bev. the Hen. W. =. FREMANTLA, — 
* Succinet, scholarly and suggestive.” —Observer. ingular clearness and fairness,”—Westminster Gasette. 
THE BRAIN AND THE VOICE. THE BIRTH OF WORLDS AND SYSTEMS. : 
(lustrated. Prof. F. W. MOTT, M.D., F.B.S. Illustrated. Prof, A, W. BICKEBTON. 
‘Much of the information will be a revelation,”-—Nature, “* Interesting and stimulating.” —Athenzum. 
CRETE, the forerunner of Greece. RELIGION AND ART IN ANCIENT GREECE. - 
Maps, &c. Cc. H. HAWES, M.A,, and H. BOYD HAWES, M.A. Prof. ERNEST A. GAEBDNEB, 
‘A fascinating story.’’—Evening Standard, ** The authority of an expert.” —Athenzum, 
Please write for Iilustrated Descriptive List of New Books. 





HARPER & BROTHERS. 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMOIRS. 


Litt.D., LL.D. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


The First American Civil War 
_1775-1778. With chapters on the Conti- 
nental or Revolutionary Army and on the 
Forees of the Crown. By HENRY BELCHER, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. With Illustrations, 


and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls. net. 
oa [Tuesday. 


Hellenistic Athens. An Historical 
Essay. By WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 8Svo. 12s. net. 


2nd Edition. Revised, with New Preface. 


The Church and the World in 
Idea and in History. Eampton Lectures, 
1909. By WALTER HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon 
and Chancellor of Birmingham Cathedral. S8vo. 10s. net. 


The Guardian.—* It is not only very instructive as a summary 
of a vast period of history—it is also eminently readable. Even 
those who do not take much interest in the practical lesson which 
the lecturer desires to convey will find his presentation of the 
course of events in State and Church, period hy period, easy and 
pleasant to re ad, and will Le glad to have his guidance in thread- 
ing their way through ec clesiastical aud political entanglements of 
which only experts can be expected to re member the details.” 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A. L. BALDRY. With 38 Illus- 


trations in Colour by Distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 
12s, net. 
Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. From observations made in 


British East Africa, Uganda,and the Sudan. 
sy J. BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.S. With 204 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. 12s. net, 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W. F. FLETCHER. With Iilustra- 
tionsanda Map. 8vo, 12s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Baganda. An Account o1 their 
Native Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. 
JOHN ROSCOE., M.A, With llustrations and Plans. 8vo. 
lis. net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in Magic 
and Religion. By J.G. FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
in Six Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. Part UI. The Dying 
God. Ono Vol. 10s. net. 


With Coloured Hiustrations. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking 


Glass, By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 lllustrations 
by Joun Tennikt, including 16 in Colour, 8vo. 6s. net. 


rm 

The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth 
and Marvels. With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by H.G. Tuzaker. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fairies Afield. By MRS. MOLESWORTH. With 


Nlastrations by Gerrrupz Demain Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L., 


30s. net, [Oct. 18th, 


H. M. HYNDMAN’S RECORD 
OF AN 
ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


With Portrait. Svo. 15s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—* Few retrospects of English society in the 
last forty years are more instructive or entertaining.” 

Daily Telegraph.— Will surely prove to be one of the most 
widely read and discussed books of its kind that the season is likely 
to give us. Full of lively and varied interest.” 

Daily News.—* Uncommonly good reading.” 

Evening Standard.—“It is delightful. We commend 
it for entertainment to readers of all shades of opinion.” 

Daily Chronicle.-—“ Of absorbing interest. . Full of good 
things.” 


Forty Years of Friendship as 
recorded in the Correspondence of John 
Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the years 1856-1895. _ Edited by 
CHARLTON YARNALL. With Portraits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of “ Peter Lombard” 
(Canon Benham). Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY 
BAXTER. With a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


The Corsican. A Diary of Napoleon's 
Life in his own Words, Arranged and Translated 
by R. M. JOHNSTON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Song of Renny. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 6s. 


Ethan Frome. A New England Love Story. By 
EDITH WHARTON, Author of “The House of Mirth,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 


The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. Extra crown 8vo. 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tuz Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Vox Clamantis. 


crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


This work deals on impartial and historical lines with the 
fundamental conceptions of modern political, economic, and social 
thought. The author examines the ideals of the French Revolu- 
tion—Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality—touches on the two 
principles of modern government—Aristocracy and Democracy— 
and then proceeds to present Individualism and Socialism as two 
complementary systems, each necessary to the efficiency of the 
other. The work concludes with an examination of the modern 
panacea—a Collectivist State. Current politics, and especially 
current party politics, are avoided, and the author claims to be 
both a Liberal and Conservative, an Aristocrat and a Democrat, 
a Socialist and an Individualist. 


Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 


logically Considered. py cuaxries 
ARTHUR MERCIER, M._D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S, 8vo, 10s. net. 


LONDON. 


6s. net, 


By NUMA MINIMUS. Extra 


LTD., 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


Ready next week, Vols. V.-Vi. (completing the work)— 
1834-1852. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. With 
Portraits. 24s. neti. 


VOLS. I. and II.—1786-1823. 24s. net. 
VOLS IIL and 1V1829-183%, 34s, net, ¢ Already Published. 


This final instalment of the Memoirs of Lord Broughton is in many respects 
the most interesting of all. The record increases in importance as it approaches 
more nearly to the present time, and these volumes are specially attractive on 
account of the information they contain about the early years of Queen Victoria 
aud about the young Queen herself, with whom Sir J. Hobhouse was brought 
into close contact. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 


(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493-1541). 

By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Editor of “ The 
Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This book aims at a vindication of the fame and character of Paracelsus, the 
greatest genius of the German Renascence, 














LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER 


By Dr. PRESERVED SMITH. With Portraits and Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


The story of Luther's epoch-making career told with both fullness and vigour, 
with fine historical grasp and with an unusual biographic insight. Within the 
taat score of years a large amount of new material bearing upon Luther and his 
career has come-to light in the libraries of Europe, and upon this Dr. Smith, 
who has given many years te the study of his subject both at home andabroad, 
has freely drawn. 


A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI 


(Marre CLoriupe pz Francs, Queen or Saxpin1.) 
By LOUIS-LEOPOLD D’ARTEMONT. With Illustrations. 
Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Marie Clotilde of France was a remarkable woman, toe much forgotten. She 


combined a wonderful piety with a curious knowledge of worldly things, Her 
life makes a very entertaining and dramatic study. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By the late LADY DILKE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This is a reprint of the volume published in 1905, with the late Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Memoir of his Wife omitted. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, C.LE., Formerly Principal of the Govern. 
ment School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta, 
With numerous Iliustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


A companion volume to the same author's “‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” 
it will be found an indispensable guide to the student of Indian art and to all 
who wish to gain an understanding of Indian ideals, 


THE EVOLUTION of LITERATURE 


By A. S. MACKENZIE, Head of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of the customs, dances, 
songs, narratives, &c., of the most noticeable primitive races of Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and America; and makes gq #y what the Author calls barbaric, 
autocratic, and democratic literature, the object of the work being to try to 
account for the origin and successive changes of literature as a social 
phenomenon, 

















A New and Cheaper Edition. in Paper Covers. 1s. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME 
RULE QUESTION 


A Comparison of the attitude of Political parties towards 
Irish problems. By PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. With an 
Introduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 


“He certainly deals very clearly with every aspect of the Irish question, and 
his conclusions are definite and convincing. His work should be eagerly read 
by all who are anxious to educate themselves in the difficult problems of 
Ireland.’’— World. 


THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH 
ELLEN GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


**One chapter, almost one page, of this novel will reveal the quality of a 
book which is surely a work of genius. With no other work of fiction can the 
story be so aptly compared as with ‘Adam Bede,’ . . . although it would be 
absurd to suggest that there is any such relationshipas that of cause and effect. 
- .. In all the portraiture there is the same illumination of genius, the same 
trans; arency and sureness of touch.” —Manchester Courier. 


CAN MAN PUT ASUNDER ? 
By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 6s. 
“ We have read this story with great pleasure, and we heartily congratulate 
Lady Napier upon her work ; this is the best she has yet done ; and if she wil! 


only maintain this level, our advice is, go on writing, fer of readers there wil! 
be no lack.”’—The Court Journal. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 














NEW BOOKS ™"" PITMAN 


Autumn List containing full particulars post frea, 
The Social Worker's Guide, 


A Handbook of Information and Counsel 
interested in Public Welfare. Edited > * Fa J 
HALDANE, MLA. (Secretary of the Southwark Diocesan 8 - 
Service Committee). Cloth, 500 pp., 3s. 6d. net. = 


This book contains the latest information upon all ‘ 
workers are interested. Fifty experienced cool ae ‘a . 
expert advice for the benefit of the inexpert. The subjects treated te ‘their 
1000. Full detailed Prospectus, with lists of contributors’ articles mbrore 
Ri reference of more than average value. The need of a 
is patent, and we do not know of any other publication which hdr 
supply it. ‘The notes are arranged in alphabetical order, and hate 
ing, they are wonderfully exhaustive.’’—Guardian. 9 Speak. 
“* Clerical and lay workers alike will welcome such a book.”"—Daily News, 


Church Accounts. 
A Simple, Concise Method of Account Keeping f 
Clergy, Churchwardens, and Church Officials With > he 
Account. Compiled by the Rev. W. G@. DOWSLEY BA, 
Size 15} in. by 9} in., half leather, 106 pp., with interleaved 
blotting paper, 6s. 6d. net. 


“ An exceedingly useful volume..., As toits th there 
no doubt.”’"—G dies, onan =e 


The Religion and Worship of 
the Synagogue. 


An Introduction te the Study of Judaism from the New 
Testament Period. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, DD, and 
G. H. BOX, M.A. Srconp, Revisep, anp CHeapsr Eprriow 
Cloth gilt, 492 pp., with 8 illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ A very valuable work. . . . We welcome without reserve the pearance 
of the work.’’—Spectator. — 


Modern Italian Literature. 
By LACY COLLISON-MORLEY, Author of “Giuseppe 
Barettiand his Friends.” Cloth, 363 pp., 6s. net. Uniform 
with “A Short History of Greek Literature” and “Modern 
French Literature.” 


_ “Mr. Collison-Morley has given us a really useful book on Italian Literature 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with an introduction to these 
periods and a really critical estimate of recent writers.” 

—Contemporary Review, 
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TWO BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 


ITALY TURKEY 




















ITALIANS .. OTTOMANS 
Helen a’ 6/ - Lucy a5. Garnett. 


Both books, which are in Pitman’s Countries and Peoples Series, are beauti 
fully illustrated, and give a vivid picture of the countries and their peoples 
Prospectuses post free. 


Servia of the Servians. 
(Countries and Peoples Series.) By CHEDO MIJATOVICH 
Late Servian Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 30 Illus- 
trations. 6s. net. 


Life of Reginald Pole. 
By MARTIN HAILE. New anp Crmarer Epirion. With 
8 Illustrations. 550 pp., 7s. Gd. net. 


“ The best biography of the last Pre-Ref tion Cardinal.” 
~~ asd eoimst —Pall Mall Gazette. 











New Book by the Author of “ ANNE OF GREEN GABLES,” etc. 


The Story Girl. 
By L. M. MONTGOMERY, Author of “Anne of Green 
Gables,” “ Anne of Avonlea,” and “ Kilmeny of the Orchard” 
Coloured Frontispiece, 6S. 

“As fresh and as delightful as its predecessors, and possesses the same 
quiet charm that distinguished them,’’— Bookman. Me 
New Book by the Author of “ THE LEAD OF HONOUR.” 


George Thorne. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. : 
A vivid tale of overmastering and unscrupulous ambition finally softened 
into repentance and reparation by love. 








The Chairman’s Manual. 
Being a guide to the management of meetings in general and of 
meetings of local authorities, with separate and compre’? 
treatment of the meetings of public companies. By Gl RDO 
PALIN, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and ERNEST 
MARTIN, F.C.LS. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ready about Oct. 24th. . 

Famous ‘Sermons by English 

Preachers. eae é 
Edited with Historical and Biographical Notes by Canon 


DOUGLAS MACLEANE, M.A. 6s. net. Prospectus now 
ready, Post Free. 














London: Sir ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, Ltd., 
1 Amen Corner, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW LIST 


. iessrs. BLACKIE and SON will be pleased to forward, post free, a copy of their 
7 omnen Announcement List, beautifully Miustrated in Colours, giving full particulars 
of their Publications in General Literature and Bocks suitable for presentation. 


oes 
A NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


GUINEVERE and OTHER POEMS. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Mlustrated with 24 coloured and 12 black-and-white full-page pictures, and decorative headings and tail-pieces, by 
FLORENCE HARRISON. Large quarto, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

This beautiful book adds yet another distinguished achievement to Miss Florence Harrison’s brilliant record of artistic work. 
Gifted with rare imaginative insight—shown not only in her drawings but also in her verses—and with a fine sense of colour, 
Miss Harrison last year essayed the difficult task of illustrating the poems of Christina Rossetti, and won high praise for her notable 
success. This year the warmer and more human expansiveness of the great Laureate’s song have afforded less confining limits, and 
the result may fittingly be described as a triumph of art. 


PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


Edited by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


In this notable series of handsome books there will be found an accurate and extremely fascinating record of the adventures 
of those pioneers who helped to lay the foundations of the British Empire. ‘The publishers have pleasure in announcing that 
the first two volumes of the series are from the pen of the renowned traveller whose editorial services they have been fortunate in 
These volumes are illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 











securing. 


PIONEERS IN CANADA. By Sm Harry] PIONEERS IN WEST AFRICA. By Sin 
Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 8 coloured illustrations Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. With 8 coloured illustra- 
by E. Wailcousins, together with maps and other illustrations 


in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


tions by the author, together with maps and other illustrations 
in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 








BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND. 


A New Series of Artistic Colour Books. 


F’cap 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume containing 12 full-page illustrations in colour, 28. each net; 
also bound in levant grained leather or smooth lambskin, 38, 6d. each net. 

The object of this series is not so much to provide a guide-book as a bright, chatty description of the various localities, which 
shall teach the reader what he should see and appreciate. This description, together with the beautiful illustrations, will provide 
a book which every lover of his particular district will like to keep and treasure. The following volumes are ready. The illustrations 
are by Mr. E. W. HASLEHUST, and the text has been written in each case by authors thoroughly conversant with the localities. 








Oxford - - -= +2 - * By F. D. How. Cambridge - - - - By Nogt Barws tv. 

The English Lakes~ - - - By A. G. Brapuey. Norwich and the Broads - By Watrer JerRo.p, 
Canterbury - - - - - By Canon Danks. The Heart of Wessex - - By Sipney Hearn. 
Shakespeare-Land - - - By Watrer Jexrotp, | The Peak District - - - By R. Murray Gincurist, 
The Thames - - - - - By G. E. Mrrron. The Cornish Riviera - - By Sipney Hzartu, 
Windsor Castle - -+- - -« By Epwarp Txomas. | Dickens-Land - - - - By J. A. Nicki. 


Winchester - - 
The Isle of Wight- - - 


By Sipney Hearn. Chester and the Dee ae By Caries Epwarpes, 
By Epwarp Tuomas. | York . - = -& ~@ By Grorcre Benson, 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


Uniform with Beautiful England Series. 
BEAUTIFUL IRELAND. 


F’cap 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel; each volume containing 12 full-page illustrations in colour, price 2s, each net; 

also bound in levant grained leather or smooth lambskin, 3s. 6d. each net. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son have pleasure in announcing four volumes devoted to the Green Island. These volumes will be 
tniform in size and format with those of the Beautirut Ene@uanp Serizs. The illustrations are by the well-known Irish artist 
Mr. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, R.H.A., while the text has been entrusted to Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN, who is one of the foremost 
living writers on Irish affairs. ‘The volumes arranged for are :— 








Ulster ee _ Leinster he Munster = Connaught SE acts ; 
THE STORY OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH.| THE EMPIRES OF THE OLD WORLD 
By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A., Author of “The Trou- To the Fall of Rome. 


badours of Dante,” &c. Square 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


This simple and readable narrative gives a connected account of By M. BRAMSTON, Autkor of “Judwa and her Rulers.” 


Bible history from the age of Abraham to Nehemiah. Written Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. Gd. net. 
in an interesting style, it is richly illustrated with plates and 
other illustrations from Assyrian and Egyptian sources. Marginal This short history does for the reader of the present day what 


adhe Sd pa ng rf peg. geen rang amet Miss Yonge’s Landmarks of Ancient History did for an earlier 
Biblical records This meg bee dips 4%. Saat din caaieanih generation. It gives a brief and readable survey of those older 
reader in an interesting Sone oma nentiite of modern b moe civilizations which lie at the base of modern history. Written in 
which have thrown so much light upon the history of Israel and the light of modern research, it is richly illustrated from those 
monuments of antiquity which modern research has recovered. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY 


Printed in Red and Black, with Vignette, Introduction, End-Papers, Frontispiece, and Title-Page in Half-Tone, and Cover Design in Gold, NEW VOLUMES, 


The following Volumes in this Popular Series will be published this Season: 
P oems by Dryden. Selected, with Introduction, by| Goldsmith’s Plays and Poems. Selected, with 
R. Bemmtey Jounson. Introduction, by THomas SxccomBe. 
The Book of Snobs, by Thackeray. Introduction | Poems by William Blake. Selected, with Introduction, 
by G@. K. Cursrerton, by Atice Meyna.u. 
is. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
Complete List of over 60 Volumes post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey, E.C., Glasgow and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER & Co.’s NEW BOOKS 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Case of Richard Meynell. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” 
&c. With 3 Illustrations by C. E. BROCK. [October 26. 


The Courtier Stoops. 


By Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P., Author of “The Wander 
Years,” “Chateau Royal,” &c. 





Pie tile of ‘Edward, Earl of 


Clarendon. 
By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. With 18 Portraits 
(2 in Photogravure). Small demy 8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. 


TIMES :—‘‘A life which in its greatness and variety of relief, no 
less than in the picturesque abundance of detail available, yields to 
five or six alone in the whole splendid gallery of seventeenth-century 
biography.” 

STANDARD :—‘‘ Sir Henry Craik very properly loses no opportunity 
of arena upon his readers the debt which we owe to the great 
statesman of whom he gives us so admirable a portrait. We are 
grateful to him for the work he has undertaken.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL:—‘“‘A clear, full, accurate, well-balanced, 
and impartial narrative. The volumes are beautifully illustrated.” 

















A Concordance to the Poems 


of William Wordsworth. 


Edited for the American Concordance Society by Professor 
LANE COOPER, Assistant Professor of the English Language 
and Literature in Cornell University. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 
£2 Qs. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE :—‘‘A work which students of the poet have 
long dreamed of and vainly hoped for has come at last. Professor 
Lane Cooper essayed what was undoubtedly a gigantic task, and has 
accomplished it ina manner that must be gratifying toall. It isa 
credit to the intelligence, to the literature, and the learning of 
America. A credit also to the English Publishers.” 

GUARDIAN:—‘*‘A task accomplished with complete success. The 
editor is Mr. Lane Cooper, to whom as to his eighty collaborators our 
wermeeg* thanks are due for a work of such great and lasting 
utility.” 


A Homeward Mail. 


Beng the Letters of Colonel Johnstone from India. 
Edited by POWELL MILLINGTON, Author of “'To Lhassa 
at Last.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








Judgments in Vacation. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author 
of “The Scarlet Herring and other Stories,” &c. Large 
gost Svo. 7s. 6d. not. 


DAILY CHRONICLE :—‘** Judge Parry is a versatile man, a play- 
wright, a man of letters, a judge of industry, humour, sympathy.” 
DAILY NEWS :—** Judge Parry tells us some delightful stories in his 





Two Visits to Denmark. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D., Author of «Hj 
Literature,” “Father and Son,” i 5 tory of Modern 





7s. 6d. net. Post 80, 

as 

Paul the Minstrel, and othe; 
Stories. 

Reprinted from “THE HILL OF TROUBLE” and «Typ 


ISLES OF SUNSET.” By ARTHUR C. BENSON 
1 vol., with a new Preface, Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d, net 


Hannah More: A Biographical 
Study. 


By ANNETTE M. B. MEAKTN, Author of “A Ribbon of 
Iron,” “What America is Doing,” &. With 9 Portraits 

(1 in Photogravure). Demy 8vo. 148, net. 
**Mi ss Meakin's volume supplies an animated rec , 
relations with such distinguished people os Jounsee nag niece 


Reynolds and Garrick. It makes a human and sym 
a noble and unselfish life.” ympathetic record of 


In 





[October 19. 





Pastels under the Souther 


Cross. 


By Mrs. MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “The Vaga. 
bonds,” “The King’s Revoke,” &c. Large post 8vo. 68, net, 
[ October 19, 





Leaves of the Tree: Studies 
in Biography. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “The Upton Letters,” 


“From a College Window,” &. Large post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 
net. [ October 19. 


The Great Duke. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “Deeds that 
Won the Empire,” &c. In 2 vols. With Portraits and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


*.* A popular life of the great Duke of Wellington, dealing way 
with each phase of his life—India, the Peninsular War, Waterloo, an 
his part in politics. 

[ October 26. 








THIN PAPER 


EDITION OF 


Stanley J. Weyman’s Novels. 


(Author’s Complete Edition.) In 20 Volumes. 


Arranged Chronologically. 


With an Introduction in 


the First Volume by Mr. WEYMAN., In clear type and handy size. To range with Henry Seton 
Merriman’s Novels. 


F’cap. 8vo, Gilt top, each volume 2s. net in cloth ; 3s. net in leather. 


‘ Ready in October. 


Vol. 1. THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 

2 THE NEW RECTOR, 

3. THE STORY OF FRANCIS 
CLUDDE. 


Vols, 8B—14 ready in November. 


” 





Vol. 4. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
5. THE MAN IN BLACK. 

6. UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

7. MY LADY ROTHA. 


Vols. 15—20 ready in December. 


9? 


” 


Prospectus on Application. . 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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~ Loxpor: Printed by L. Urcorr Gixt at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C : 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Procinet of the Savoy, Strand. in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, October Mth, Ws 
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